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CANTERBURY AND PARIS IN THE REIGN 
OF ATHELBERHT 


Historians of recent years have tended to emphasise the 
closeness of the connection at many points between the Cantwara 
(or the Jutes) and the Franks, towards the end of the sixth 
century and the beginning of the seventh. Archzologists have 
investigated similarity of ploughing methods and land measure- 
ments; philologists have found the Frankish gau embedded in 
Kentish place-names; numismatists tell us that the only coined 
money used in Kent at the time was Merovingian. Bede long ago 
said that Aithelberht of Kent married Bertha (Bertachildis), 
daughter of the royal race of the Franks, and that she had married 
under the condition of being allowed to practise her religion and 
bring with her her chaplain, bishop Liuthard. Several other 
pieces of evidence point to the close connection between the two 
peoples, fundamentally due to the narrowness of the Channel 
between them; among these, it may be of interest to deal with 
three: the length of time the Frankish tie had influenced Kent 
before the coming of Augustine in 597, bishop Liuthard’s minting 
of coins on the Frankish model, and the evidence that old Roman 
formularies, were introduced into Kent through the influence of 
Paris, as shown in the written grant made by Aithelberht to the 
church of Rochester. é 

Bede, who was relatively well informed about Kentish history, 
says that Althelberht of Kent died in 616, after a reign of fifty-six 
years, an exceptionally long period for an Anglo-Saxon king. 
His word has till recently been accepted,! and is probably correct : 
it is, on the whole, supported by what bishop Gregory of Tours 
tells us of the royal marriage. Gregory, who died in 593 or 594, 
was acquainted with Bertha’s mother, Ingoburga. After relating 
at one point that king Charibert of Paris took to wife Ingoburga, 


1 Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler questions it in the Hng. Hist. Rev., xu1, 501. 
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by whom he had a daughter who was conducted to Kent to take a 
husband,! he says under the year 589 : 


In the fourteenth year of king Childebert queen Ingoburga, the widow of 
Charibert, departed this life: a very prudent woman and, as above mentioned, 
of religious life, and far from slothful at vigils, prayers and alms. And when she 
was, as I, believe by the providence of God, forewarned of this, she sent a mes. 
senger to me, that I might help her in those matters about which of her own will, 
that is to say, for the good of her soul (pro animae remedio) she was reflecting : 
in order, that is, that I might come to her and that she might set down in writing 
those things that after consulting with me she decided should be done. I say 
then that I came to her and I saw a god fearing man whom, when she had kindly 
received me, she summoned as her notary; and having consulted with me she 
bequeathed certain things to the church of Tours and to the basilica of St. Martin 
there, and certain to the church of Le Mans. . And after a few months she was 
attacked by sudden sickness and departed this life, leaving much * by charter 
(per cartulas), being as I judge in the seventieth year of her age, and leaving 
behind an only daughter, whom the son of a certain king in Kent had taken in 
marriage. 

This is an interesting passage. Gregory was summoned pre- 
sumably, not only for his personal character, but because he was 
bishop of the see of St. Martin, still the patron saint of the Franks 
and of the kings of Paris. . He remained so till St. Denis eclipsed 
him in the seventh century. The basilica of St. Denis near Paris 
was more accessible to the kings of Paris than was that of St. 
Martin at Tours, and after Dagobert had enriched his shrine and 
endowed his basilica, St. Denis became the patron of the kings of 
Paris, his basilica their burial chapel; but in the days of Gregory 
of Tours and Bertha, St. Martin was still their guardian. The 
writing of the cartula, or papyrus deed, by the notary is of interest ; 
notaries at the date were still the repositories of knowledge of 
Roman law, as it survived in the formula books, or collections of 
loose formulae, cherished by counts, bishops, and above all by 
the royal referendariats, or writing departments, of the Frankish 
kings. Ingoburga made a written grant, drawn up by the notary, 
and the contemporary formula books, and many references of 
Gregory himself, show that written grants were indeed made, 
among the Franks, for matters of much less importance than 
Ingoburga’s bequest. 

Again, the reference to Ingoburga’s age is of interest: ‘‘ she 
was, as I judge, in her seventieth year,’ when she died, a few 
months after making her will, in 589. Ifshe married at the normal 
age for a Frankish princess, she might have had a daughter in 


1 M.G.H. Scriptores Merov., 1, 160, 382. 

* The MSS. here show evidence of a misreading; the editors of M.G.H. adopt 
multus liberus or liberos, which makes no sense. The word which formula books 
would here supply would be villas, 
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539. Gregory implies that Atthelberht was not yet king when he 
married this daughter: but if, as Bede states, he became king in 
560, there is time for Bertha to have become of marriageable age 
and ‘been sent over to him before that.1 They must both have 
been fairly young when he became king in 560: there was plenty 
of time for the approximation of court custom at Canterbury to 
that at Paris before Augustine arrived in 597. 

As to bishop Liuthard: he said mass for Bertha, Sundays 
and feast days, in the “ church near that same ‘city to the east- 
ward made of old in honour of St. Martin.” The church was 
certainly, as Bede said, “made while the Romans dwelt in 
Britain,” and it is possible that knowledge of the dedication, as 
Bede implied, survived; though it is difficult to see how this 
could be so unless Christianity itself at Canterbury survived the 
coming of the invaders. If the church were actually rededicated 
by Liuthard, he certainly would have dedicated it to St. Martin ; 
he would have had relics of St. Martin; and the side chapel at 
St. Augustine’s where Bertha was buried was naturally dedicated 
to St. Martin. It is of interest that the earliest coin struck in 
England in the Saxon period bearing a personal name was found 
in a small coin hoard at St. Martin’s and that the legend is: 
Leudardus episcopus.* It is a gold triens (the third of a solidus), 
of the traditional weight and size that the Frankish mints were 
turning out; it bears on its obverse the head of a bishop, and on 
its reverse a double cross, on steps, a design borrowed by the . 
Franks from Byzantine coins. It was almost certainly struck at 
the order of bishop Liuthard. 

The minting of coins by bishops and great monasteries, as well 
as by kings and lay nobles, was normal among the Franks at the 
date; the Frankish kings apparently accepted the assumption 
that any grant of a fair carried with it the right to a mint, without 
special grant.* (The grant of a mercatum or fair was actually a 

1 Dr. Wheeler, without referring to the passage in the Hist. Franc. about 
Ingoburga’s age, argues that Bertha cannot have been born till c. 562, since 
Ingoburga married a ‘“‘ king” of Paris, and Charibert reigned from 561 to 567. 
It seems, however, easier to believe that Gregory called Charibert “‘ king ” loosely, 
using the title he had held when he died, though not when he married, rather 
than that Charibert should have married Ingoburga when she was forty-two, 
which is involved in Dr. Wheeler’s argument. 

2 See G. E. Brooke, English Coins, Pl. 1, 2. 

* See, for the mint of the abbey of Saint-Denis, in the VICO CATOLICO 
of ite coin legends, Levillain, Etudes sur l’'abbaye de Saint-Denis, u, in Bibl. de 
V Beole des Chartes, Lxxxvi, 86; and for the fair of Saint-Denis, held first in the 
same vicus, and later on in the outskirts of Paris, between the basilicas of St. 


Lawrence and St. Martin, Levillain, Ztude rv, Les documents d’ Histoire Economique 
(de l’abbaye), in Bidl., xo1, 1-65. 
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giving away of the right of the fisc to take tolls on the goods 
brought there, and seems at the time to have carried with it the 
right of the fisc to mint money : in this case primarily needed for 
the fair.) Liuthard himself was a bishop, and by Canterbury 
tradition has been held to have been bishop of Senlis: he might 
have had the gold triens minted in his Frankish see. There is 
evidence, however, that this coin was actually minted in England, 
by a goldsmith of some skill but no technical knowledge of striking 
coins. The method used at the date was to prepare a plain, 
circular “flan ”’ of the precious metal: to lay it, heated, on an 
anvil or carved die, to lay the other die above, and “ strike ”’ the 
top die till the design appeared on both sides of the flan. If the 
carver of the die, however, taking some coin as his model, carved 
the head looking in the same direction, and the legend round the 
head running from left to right, as on his model, he would find 
that his new coin would come out with the head turned in the 
other direction (which would not matter) and with the legend 
“ retrograde,” running from right to left. This is what happened 
to Liuthard’s coin : it happened occasionally in all early coinages : 
but it certainly would not have happened if a Frankish moneyer 
had made it for Liuthard, for they were experienced and turned 
out no retrograde legends at the date. 

Only one of Liuthard’s coins survives, and actually with a 
loop for hanging as a pendant round the neck; but dies were not 
cut for the striking of a single coin, and presumably Liuthard had 
a small stock minted. Gold solidi and trientes of any minting 
were current in England, though scarce, and though king Atthel- 
berht minted no coins, Liuthard, coming as it seemed to him from 
a region of superior culture, may have desired to have a few coins 
for his own use. The queen ought to have a gold coin for her 
Easter offering; or, conceivably, Liuthard desired to buy wine 
from the great wine fair of Saint Denis. Early Merovingian records 
show that English merchants, Saxones, came across the Channel 
and up the Seine to this fair; probably most of the trade between 
England and Paris centred in this fair, beginning on 9 October, 
and held in the outskirts of Paris. The only other coin found in 
England comparable with Liuthard’s probably came by way of 
this Paris trade: it is a Merovingian triens with a bishop’s head 
on the obverse, and the legend IVEGIO VICO.! This vicus 
cannot be determined with certainty, but the horseman saint on 
the reverse would seem to connect the coin with Germanus, who 
had been a distinguished soldier before he was bishop, won the 

1 See English Coins, Pl. 1,1; Belfort, A, Mon, Mérov., 11. 120. 
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Alleluia battle and had a horseman as his emblem.! The design 
is early, merely in fact an old representation of an emperor on 
horseback, with a halo added round his head. In view of the 
coins of St. Denis bearing the name of the vicus of their minting, 
it is tempting to connect this coin with the abbey of St. Germain 
at Auxerre, or a church built for the king of Paris by the sixth 
century St. Germain, bishop of Paris; but there were other 
churches built by St. Germain, and to which (possibly) the vicus 
belonged has not been traced. In any case, Liuthard’s little 
venture in currency should probably be connected with the cross- 
Channel trade with the Paris region. 

As to the introduction of Roman formularies into Kent 
through the medium of some Frankish interpreter or notary, the 
chief reason why this was not long ago accepted was that the 
four written grants of Aithelberht that have come down to us 
were held in uniform suspicion. No original manuscript of any 
English charter has survived to us from before the year 671, and 
it was not sufficiently recognised that earlier than this the fragile 
material, papyrus, would have been used for written deeds, and 
that its chance of survival, compared to that of a parchment deed, 
was small.2_ Any grant made by Aithelberht would have been 
recorded on papyrus at the date, as were those of Merovingian 
kings and bishops. Beyond the fact that the survival of so early 
a grant was @ priori unlikely, the charters of Aithelberht, long 
known and printed in Birch’s Diplomatarium Saxonicum, contain 
certain anachronistic methods of dating, spelling of place names, 
etc., which led to their being regarded as spurious. Certain 
features, however, cannot be explained except on the theory 
that a genuine original on papyrus lies behind these grants, and 
that the anachronistic elements were due to scribes who copied 
partly perished originals into registers. They were even more due 
to the scribe’s lack of perception that by modernising a method of 
dating, or supplying an ornate sentence to indicate the fact that 
some witness had put his cross against his name, he was destroying 
the historical value of the document. 

The charter to Rochester * has always been regarded with more 


1 See F. Bond, Dedications of English Churches, Saints and Emblems, p. 301; 
Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain, p. 307. 
* See the writer’s Hnglish and Gallic Ministers, in Trans. of R. Hist. Soc., 
1941, p. 26. 
* Birch, 1, No. 3. Regnante in perpetuum domino nostro Jhesu christo 
Ego thelbertus 
rex, filio meo Eadbaldo admonitionem catholicae fidei optabilem. Nobis aptum 
est semper inquirere qualiter loca sanctorum, pro animae remedio vel stabilitate 
salutis nostrae aliquid de portione terrae nostrae in subsidiis servorum Dei 
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respect than any of Aithelberht’s grants, because it was pre- 
served in a Rochester register, the T'extus Roffensis, which also 
preserved the text of Aithelberht’s laws. From internal evidence, 
these laws are accepted as genuine, and it'was theoretically 
possible that if a written record of the laws was available to the 
scribe of the Textus Roffensis, a written record of a grant to 
Rochester might also have been available. The point of great 
interest about the grant is that it appears to have been drafted 
by a clerk or notary familiar with the formulae kept for the 
drafting of future deeds by the bishops of Paris. There is evidence 
that they had already, in the sixth century, a loose collection of 
cedulae or rolls for this purpose. 

The keeping of such a collection was normal among high 
officials, clerical and lay, at the time. Knowledge of Roman Law 
was diffused among the “ barbarians”’ far more through the 
acquaintance of notaries with the due formulae for the performance 
of a legal act (making a will, freeing a slave, etc.) than through 
direct study of the Theodosian Code or the Breviary of Alaric, 
though both of these were quoted at times by Frankish synods. 
There are half a dozen Frankish formula books of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, of which one was prepared by the monk 
Marculf for the use of the bishop of Paris. Marculf in his preface 
says that he has composed it for the pueri (lay boys in training 
for the notariat, or young clerks) of Landri, who was bishop of 
Paris from c. 643 to 656. It was an important collection, made 
for an important see, for Paris was already the chief city of 
Neustria, as Metz was of Austrasia, and Lyons of Burgundy. 
M. Levillain, in his study of Marculf’s Formulare, shows that the 
forms of royal writs in the collection were derived from bishop 
Landri’s earlier connection with the royal referendariat at Paris, 
before he was bishop, while the forms of non-royal grants (cartae 
pagenses: privilegia, immunitates, cessiones) came from the 
archives of the bishops of Paris.1 Marculf himself says that he 
made use of old forms. r 

Aithelberht’s charter to Rochester has certain points of com- 


devotissima voluntate debeamus offerre. Ideo tibi, sancte Andrea, tuaeque 
ecclesiae quae est constituta in civitate Hrofibreui, ubi pracesse videtur Justus 
episcopus, trado aliquantulum telluris mei. [boundaries given]. Siquis vero 
augere voluerit hanc ipsam donacionem, augeat illi dominus dies bonos. Et si 
praesumpserit minuere aut contradicere in conspectu Dei sit damnatus et 
sanctorum eius, hic et in aeterna saecula, nisi emendaverit ante eius transitum 
quod inique gessit contra christianitatem nostram. [A sentence by a later 
scribe to indicate that Eadbald, Lawrence and all the principes set their mark, a 
cross normally, to the original. charter.] 
1 See Levillain, Bibl. de I’ Hoole des Chartes, Lxxxtv, 88. 
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parison with two formulae in Marculf’s collection, Nos. 1, 15 and 
u,17. Nothing appears in Aithelberht’s grant of the very strictly 
defined form of the beginnings of the royal writs of the Frankish 
kings, nor, so far as we know, was the original grant authenticated 
by a referendary. . 

Aithelberht’s striking opening phrase: Regnante in perpetuum 
domino nostro Jhesu christo {salvatore] comes from Marculf, 11, 17, 
or some even older form with this beginning. It is a phrase 
drawn from a doxology in the divine office, and goes back ulti- 
mately to a Greek form earlier than the peace of the Church under 
Constantine. Marculf’s form m, 17 has actually some other very 
ancient features, that date it as belonging to the end of the sixth 
century, and render a seventh-century dating impossible.! It is 
notable that Aithelberht’s scribe added to the incipit : Salvatore, 
not found in Marculf or other early forms of the doxology, but 
proper to a grant to the church at Rochester, which was always 
in a relation of specially close dependence to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, a church always called by contemporaries the church 
of the Saviour. As to other points in common: both Marculf n, 
17 and the Rochester grant have the phrase pro animae remedio, 
proper to all pious donations at the date; and both at one point 
depart from speech in the third person and address, in one case 
God himself, in the other St. Andrew, patron of the church. 
Marculf’s scribe writes: te, omnipotens Deus, testem commitio ; 
and Aithelberht’s : Ideo tibi, sancte Andrea, tuaeque ecclesiae .. . 
trado aliquantulum telluris mei. Both sentences are signs of 
earliness of date. Both grants again have a penal clause. 

Marculf 11, 17 was not, however, a suitable model for A®thel- 
berht’s grant : it was a long and elaborate formula for the will of 
a man and his wife: curiously enough, it had two penal clauses 
against any attempt to upset or disregard the will, the one in- 
voking penalties of Roman civil law, the other the vengeance of 
the Lord at the last judgment. Atthelberht’s scribe chose rather 
to follow a simpler form. Marculf’s Formulare supplied more 
than one form of grant to a monastery or church, a large and 
important donation apparently meriting a longer and more ornate 
formula than a smaller one. Athelberht’s scribe followed the 
form for a lesser grant, Cessio ad locum sanctum (Marculf 1, 15), 
which is a short form, the pith of the document needed, three 
possible prefaces having been previously supplied. Aithelberht’s 
grant was clearly originally modelled on a writ form, a letter to 
his son Eadbald, desiring him to take note that he has granted 


1 See English and Gallic Ministers, pp. 66-9, 
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away a certain portion of the royal lands, for the endowment of 
the church at Rochester, quae Justus praeesse videtur; it was 
Eadbald, after all, whose agreement it was chiefly necessary to 
secure. It was from some such form as Marculf 1, 15 that the 
grant must have been drawn up, for that formula runs : 

Cognoscat magnitudo vel utilitas [sic : illustras?] vestra nos propter nomen 
Domini ad basilicam illam, vel ecclesiam illam, ubi apostolicus pater noster ille, 
aut venerabilis vir ille abba, praeesse videtur, villam nuncupatsm illam, sitam 
in pago illo, quam usque nunc fiscus noster, aut ille, tenuit, promptissima devo. 
tione cum omni integritate visi fuimus concessisse. i 

The general structure of Aithelberht’s deed, together with its 
striking opening phrase, would thus seem to indicate clearly that 
the archives of the bishop of Paris supplied the model formulae. 
They may have been brought by some notary or clerk among the 
Frankish interpreters of Augustine: but it is for other reasons 
more likely that writing and the use of forms came to Kent before 
him; that they came, in fact, as a consequence of the royal 
marriage and the cross Channel trade. The conversion of the 
court under Augustine was certainly long prepared. 

M. DEANESLY. 
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WAYS AND MEANS IN ELIZABETHAN PROPAGANDA 


OnE of the most formidable weapons in the armoury of the 
modern state is propaganda. This is often regarded also as one 
of the newest weapons, as if no one had ever heard of it until 
Dr. Goebbels discovered it hiding in a beer-cellar. The truth is 
that while Goebbels has brought it to a new and hitherto incon- 
ceivable perfection, earlier periods of history can show politicians 
and others making interesting experiments—both in peace and 
war—in working upon the minds of large masses of people. It 
seems not inappropriate atthe present time to consider some of 
the methods of propaganda regularly employed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. In what follows the examples are taken from 
the last ten years of the reign, not because propaganda was 
materially different in those years, but because they provide more 
evidence from which a balanced cross-section can be taken. 

The essence of Queen Elizabeth’s political creed is contained 
in a sentence from one of her speeches to the Commons: “ And 
though God hath raised me high, yet this I account the glory of 
my Crown, that I have reigned with your loves.” 4 Not mere 
divine right kept her on her throne, but the willing acquiescence 
of the people in her government. With such a belief in the 
relations which should be maintained between Crown and subjects, 
it was obvious that she had to take measures to ensure that her 
people understood and approved her policy. 

The queen’s personal interest in propaganda is shown by her 
close reading of the Declaration of the practices and treasons 
attempted and committed by Robert, late Earle of Essex . . . which 
Bacon had been commissioned to write in order to justify in the 
eyes of the people the execution of their favourite noble. After 
the book had passed the councillors, it went to the queen herself. 
She “exactly perused” it, and made some alterations. After © 
the book was actually in print, she objected to its use of “ My 
Lord of Essex,” as being too courteous to a traitor, and had it 
reprinted for the sole purpose of degrading him to “‘ Essex.” ? 

It was, however, more usual for propaganda to be left to some 

1 D’Ewes, A Compleat Journal of the Votes, Speeches, and Debates both of the 
House of Lords, and House of Commons, p. 658. 


* Bacon’s Apology, printed in Spedding, Life and Lettere of Francie Bacon, 
Vol. m1, p. 159, 
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member of the Privy Council who had special qualifications for 
dealing with a particular aspect of state policy. For instance, the 
direction of the public mind in religious matters was left to Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, while Robert Cecil tended to concentrate 
on domestic problems. 

In considering what methods were employed by ‘the Council 
or its members when some form of propaganda seemed desirable, 
one notices that efforts tended to be concentrated upon the people 
of the City of London, and to reach them a number of means were 
readily available, of which several, naturally, were oral. 

First, there were the speeches of the queen and royal officials 
made when the Commons were summoned to the bar of the House 
of Lords to hear their sovereign’s message at the opening or pro- 
roguing of parliament, the dignity and solemnity of the occasion 
enhancing the importance of the utterance. For the purposes of 
propaganda parliament had a dual significance. On the one hand 
it was concentrated in London, and therefore its members in- 
fluenced London opinion. On the other, its members were drawn 
from all parts of the country, and so a nationally representative 
audience carried back to the localities such stirring speeches as 
Raleigh’s, in 1593, urging the grant of a war subsidy : 

“The way to defeat [the King of Spain] is this, to send a Royal Army to 
supplant him in Brittany, and to possess ourselves there: And to send a strong 


Navy to the Sea. . . . This we are able to do, and undoubtedly with fortunate 
success if we undertake it.” + 


And through parliament were disseminated the queen’s words, 
at the close of the same session, when vigorous fighting was going 
on in Brittany, and the English forces had advanced in Maine and 
Anjou against the Spaniards : 


““My mind was never to Invade my Neighbours, or to Usurp any. I am 
contented to Reign over mine own, and to rule as a Just Prince. Yet the King 
of Spain doth all these Wars. . . . I fear not his Threatenings, his great Prepara- 
tions, and mighty Forces do not stir me. For though he come against me with a 
greater Power than ever was his Invincible Navy, I doubt not but (God assisting 
me, upon whom I always trust) I shall be able to defeat him and overthrow him. 
For my Cause is Just.” * 

The Court of Star Chamber was, from its very nature, and from 
the type of cases which came to it, liable to be used for propaganda 
purposes. Since its hearings were in public, this court was a 
centre of great interest both to citizens and courtiers. On Star 
Chamber days they flocked to the court for what they regarded 
as a favourite form of entertainment, with the result that the 
speeches of the Lord Keeper, the Lord Treasurer, or other royal 


1 D’Ewes, Journal, p. 484. * Ibid., pp. 466-7, 
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officers were used to impress the audience with the point of view 
which the authorities wished them to have. Thomas Darling, 
of Merton College, who had taxed a number of members of the 
Privy Council, including Bancroft, with making way for 
“ Papistry,” was brought to London to answer before the Star 
Chamber. The occasion was a suitable one for the Chief Justice 
to explain at length that Darling “had done amongst others, 
great injury to my Lord of London,” for the Chief Justice could 
affirm “ of his own knowledge ,that not any man in the land hath 
done greater service to this State than the Bishop . . .”1 Since 
there was among the Puritans a great deal of mistrust of the 
Bishop, on account of his protection of the secular Catholic priests, 
it was a good move on the part of the authorities to use the case 
of Darling in order to make a public pronouncement. 

The Star Chamber was also a means of reaching a wider public. 
On the last day of the term the Lord Keeper was accustomed to 
give the charge to the Judges of Assize and the Justices, and in 
this speech he would comment on current events, such as the 
failure of the Irish campaign,’ the Essex rebellion,* or the “ in- 
tolerable abuse and unmeasurable disorder” of extravagant 
dress. The justices were thus given the interpretation of the 
facts which they were to take back to their circuits. 

In a similar way the authorities made use of the ecclesiastical 
courts, which, although they had not the same popularity, had 
also the advantage of hearings in public. That the Privy Council 
attached great importance to the publicity of these courts was 
plainly indicated by the fact that the defendant was not allowed 
to express himself freely. The friends of John Darrel, the Puritan 
exorcist, complained that when being heard he was constantly 
interrupted by Bancroft, who refused to allow him to complete 
his answers—obviously lest the expression of his views should 
subvert his hearers. 

The use of public trials as a method of influencing public 
opinion seemed so successful to the government, that a special 
commission was set up to deal with Essex after his return from 
the disastrous Irish campaign. This commission had no other 
purpose than to give public hearing to his case. It gave no 
judgment, passed no sentence; the servants of the Crown 

1 Foley, Records of the Society of Jesus, vol. 3, p.9. Further accounts are in 
Chamberlain, Letters, no. 62, and State Papers, Domestic, vol. 287, 50. 

* Wilbraham, Journal, p. 31. 

* §.P. Dom., vol. 278, 94. 


* Dyson, A Book containing all such Proclamations as were published during 
the Reign of the late Queen Elizabeth. . . . , p. 343. 
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explained the attitude of the Privy Council and of the queen, and 
then Essex was heard. The laying out of the official case against 
Essex was the most important part of the proceedings. 

It will be observed that considerable weight was laid on oral 
means of influencing public opinion. In an age when listening to 
sermons was a popular diversion, it was not unlikely that such a 
convenient medium as pulpit oratory would be overlooked. On 
special occasions the Bishop of London would issue special instruc- 
tions for the sermons which were to be preached. This was done, 
for example, for the Sunday after the Essex rebellion. Written 
directions were drawn up for the preachers, who were told to give 
in their sermons an account of the ‘earl’s activities and to insist 
that though he pretended that his sole purpose had been to remove 
certain people from the court, the result would have been that “ he 
might have reigned as king himself.” The favours that Essex 
had received from the queen were to be reviewed, and the scandal 
of his prolific creation of knights revived. It was only by the 
mercy of God, wrote Bancroft in these instructions, that danger 
had been averted, and the preachers were to 


** Move therefore all thanksgiving to the Lord of Hosts for her Majesty’s most 
mighty deliverance, and to faithful prayer that God of his infinite mercy will 
still protect her.’’ } 


The Paul’s Cross sermon was a matter for even more particular 
concern. It was delivered every Sunday at the Cross outside the 
cathedral, and to it came not only the ordinary citizens, but also 
the notables of the city and court. Directions for this sermon 
were sometimes minute, containing the exact political message 
that the preacher was to deliver. The best example of this is the 
sermon preached by William Barlow at the Cross on the Sunday 
after Essex was executed. Barlow’s sermon is extant, and an 
examination of it shows how closely Barlow kept to his instruc- 
tions, which in this instance were given by the bishop of London 
only after close consultation with Cecil himself. 

Relying on the compulsory church attendance of the people, 
the authorities not only used the direct means of the sermon to 
influence their opinions, but also the indirect means of the printed 
prayer, which informed, God and the congregation what attitude 
they ought to take in the various affairs of state. The Essex 
rebellion produced a good example of this type of propaganda in 
Certaine Prayers fit for the time, Set forth by Authoritie. One of 
these is a prayer for the queen, in which thanksgiving is made 


1 §.P. Dom., vol. 278, 63, 94. 
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for her deliverance from the “traitorous attempts” of the 
rebels, 

“ who forgetting their duty towards Thee (O Lord) and towards thine Anointed, 
have in the height of their Pride . . . sought in open Rebellion not only the 
destruction and extinguishing of thy Servant, our Comfort, our Health and our 
Glory : but the utter ruin also and tragical overthrow of this our native country.” 
Like proclamations, prayer of this kind belong equally to the 
printed and oral methods of influencing public opinion, since they 
were read by such as bought books of devotion, and heard by 
those who attended the church service. 

Proclamations were one of the most effective ways of reaching 
the people. In the City of London they were first cried aloud, 
and then posted up where they could be read by all who would. 
They were sent, too, to other parts of the country, and were, 
indeed, the most easily manageable vehicle for disseminating 
information. The construction of a proclamation shows that it 
was always intended to form the opinion of the reader, for while 
the instructions themselves are expressed succinctly, the pre- 
amble surveys at length the reasons for its promulgation, and sets 
out in detail what the official view is, so that the hearer or reader 
is left in no doubt not only what he ought to do, but also what he 
ought to think. An extreme example of this type of propaganda 
is shown in the proclamation issued in June 1600, at a time of 
dearth. This explains first her Majesty’s “special care and 
providence to prevent all manner of lack of such things as may 
serve for the food of her Subjects,”’ and recounts all that has been 
done to prevent a shortage, condemning those who say that it is 
due to immoderate export of corn. The queen declares that 


“this show of lack hath only appeared in some places by practice of some un- 
conscionable Farmers, who . . . went about to hoard up all their Corn, and by 
Badgers and such other Corn-mongers, have either kept the same from the market, 
or else have extorted what price they listed, when they had engrossed it.’’ 


The proclamation closes with the threat that all who speak or 
write against the action of the government in corn control “ shall 
be held in case of persons that are authors of Sedition, and so 
guilty of the heavy pains due for the same.” 1 Such a proclama- 
tion is clearly intended to pacify public opinion rather than to 
promote any material well-being. 

Although much propaganda was directed at the capital, the 
distribution of proclamations shows that the authorities in no way 
under-estimated the importance of the more distant parts of the 
country, and, indeed, they not infrequently published material 
which was destined for other European countries, 

1 Dyson, Proclamations, p. 374. 
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The most official way of reaching foreign countries was through 
declarations. These differed from proclamations in so far as they 
gave no instructions but were confined to giving information only 
—they were Elizabeth’s apologias. They influenced English 
public opinion, for they were published in English, but their scope 
was not limited to England, since they were translated into other 
languages and were sent to the English agents abroad, who were 
responsible for their distribution. When the Queen had given 
her consent to aggressive action against Spain by approving the 
Cadiz expedition, she and her ministers officially took steps to 
secure the sympathy of European countries. An official declara- 
tion over the names of Essex and Howard was issued in May 1596. 
Copies of it are extant in no less than six languages—English, 
Latin, German, French, Italian and Spanish. It is called, A 
declaration of the causes moving the Queenes Majestie of England 
to prepare and send a navy to the seas for the defence of her Realmes 
against the King of Spaines Forces, to bee published . . . to the 
intent that it shall appear to the World that her Majesty armeth her 
Navy onely to defend herselfe, and to offend her enemies, and not to 
offend any other, that shall forebear to strengthen her enemie, but to 
use them with all lawfull favours. This declaration, addressed to 
all Christian people, stresses the point that the fleet is solely for 
the purpose of defence. It reviews the malice of the King of 
Spain in sending the Armada of 1588, and, with a surprisingly 
modern flavour, declares that England’s quarrel is with him alone. 
It promises to all who remain neutral safety both from attack 
and from confiscation of their ships and goods. 


“* And for the more notification hereof . . . we have put thé same in Print, 
in French, Italian, Dutch and Spanish, and have caused the same to be distributed 
into as many of the Ports of Spain and Portugal, as conveniently might be for the 
better knowledge to be had in the said Ports, as also in all other Ports under his 
subjection.” 


It may be seen that the chief superiority of the twentieth century 
in the art of propaganda lies in its methods of distribution. The 
Elizabethan, lacking wireless and the aeroplane, had nevertheless 
similar ideas. 

Even though the long-distance: pamphlet-dropping bomber had 
not been invented, printed propaganda could still be far-reaching. 
Books and pamphlets were becoming easier to produce in large 
numbers, and the demand for them was high. During this period 
there were enormous numbers of political and controversial 
pamphlets printed, many of which were intended as propaganda. 
Sometimes official pamphlets were put out which recounted events 
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which happened in England. Such pamphlets were also trans- 
lated for the information of continental countries in order to 
enlist their sympathy against the common enemy—by telling 
perhaps of some plot against the queen, in which inevitably the 
King of Spain had been concerned. There was some competition 
for the privilege of being the author of an official pamphlet. In 
the State Papers, Domestic, there are several manuscripts which 
recount the Lopez plot, apart from the one that was printed. It 
is interesting to note that one of the unsuccessful authors was 
Francis Bacon. 

Propaganda was not only a government weapon. There were 
attempts at anti-government propaganda. The means, however, 
were limited. Of greatest importance, because their scope was 
widest, were pamphlets. . Books against the government, varying 
from criticism and exhortation to agitation and real subversive 
intent, flowed from the English and continental presses. Father 
Parsons, in his Newes from Spayne and Holland, uses an ingenious 
device for getting the substance of four banned books into England. 
He simply says that there have been many replies to Burleigh’s 
proclamation of November 1591 written and suppressed, and then 
proceeds to summarise four of them at some length. 

Thgn, too, sermons and prayers were sometimes used by the 
critics, as by the government, in order that their ideas might 
reach the people. In January 1601 the suspicions of the authori- 
ties were roused by Essex’s activities at Essex House partly 
because of the number of people who met there under the pretext 
of hearing sermons, but more especially 
“because the Preachers themselves had let fall some Expressions as if Kings 
themselves stood accountable to the superior ministers of the Realm.” + 

Finally there were plays. That these exercised great influence 
over their hearers is indisputable. They were freely spiced with 
topical references, which on several occasions brought actors and 
playwrights into trouble with the authorities, but there are few 
evidences of the deliberate use of plays for propaganda purposes. 
The best example of the exploitation of a play is the performance 
of Richard II at the time of the Essex rebellion in 1601. + Essex’s 
supporters, who paid the Lord Chamberlain’s men to perform this 
play, obviously calculated on the propagandist effect of a play 
showing the deposition of a monarch—especially a monarch with 
whom Elizabeth was frequently compared. 

So much for the positive attempt to influence opinion. The 
inverse of this—the suppression of hostile opinion—was, of course, 

1 Camden, Annals, p. 780-3. 
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a means open only to the government, which did in fact make 
free use of its powers for personal intimidation and the sup- 
pression of books and plays. An offender like John Darrel, who 
disturbed the ecclesiastical authorities with his preaching on 
devils and witchcraft, found himself first requested to be silent, 
and when the warning was unheeded, imprisoned and deprived 
of his living. The control of the press was well secured by the 
appointment of censors, who were supposed to see each book and 
allow it before it was printed. At least this was so in theory, but 
in practice many books eluded the censor. Some were printed 
abroad and then imported. Others were secretly printed in 
England. It was always possible for a book to be issued, but 
once in circulation, its seditious nature might be recognised and 
the book called in and the copies destroyed. Even this was not 
always successful; when the edition of Essex’s Apologie was 
printed in 1600 without the author’s permission, and the book was 
condemned, of an edition of 200 copies only eight could be traced.? 
Occasionally whole groups of books were suppressed, and then 
special instructions were given to the Stationers’ Company. 
After the publication of Hayward’s Henry IV, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London were very concerned, for 
it seemed that their censorship had been lax. In an attempt to 
guard against future trouble, on 1 June, 1599, they sent for the 
Master and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company, and ordered 
them to suppress nine books. Furthermore, they gave instruc- 
tions that no satires or epigrams were to be printed, no English 
histories (unless allowed by some member of the Privy Council), 
no plays, and none of Nashe’s or Harvey’s books at all. If any 
books of these types were brought for registration accompanied 
by the written permission of the Archbishop or Bishop 

“* yet the said book shall not be printed until the master or wardens have acquainted 


the said Lord Archbishop or the Lord Bishop with the same to know whether it 
be their hand or no.”’ * 


Thus the authorities hoped to establish an even closer control 
over publication. 

Censorship extended not only over books, but also over stage 
performances. The Play of Sir Thomas More shows how meticu- 
lously Edmund Tilney, Master of the Revels, in his capacity of 
censor of plays, worked. Since the play deals with the May Day 
riote of the reign of Henry VIII, it is difficult not to conclude that 
the play was a purposive attack on the foreign workers of Eliza- 

1 Sidney Papers, vol, 1, p. 194. 


* Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers, vol. 1, 
p- 678. 
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bethan London. Its significance was recognised by Tilney, who 
made various changes in the text, substituting Lombards in- 
variably for Frenchmen, and cutting out entirely some speeches 
and even whole scenes. Although some efforts were made by the 
company to meet the censor’s objections, this play was never 
performed. Another play was dealt with still more drastically 
by the Privy Council. This was Nashe’s Jsle of Dogs, which, for 
some reason now unknown, was judged seditious. In consequence 
of this theatres were closed, Nashe’s lodgings searched, and his 
papers secured. He himself escaped by leaving the city. 

It is clear that in Elizabethan times propaganda, though 
unnamed, was a valuable tool, and that its worth was widely 
recognised as well by the queen and her council as by those who 
opposed her policy. Each party strove to gain not only emotional 
sympathy for their ideas, but also rational approval. It seems 
from the examples we have of constructive propaganda, that its 
exponents believed in the value of a reasoned exposition of a 
policy or a case, and thought that those who were.confronted 
with rational explanations could not fail to accept them. There 
is little sign of any understanding of the psychological power of 
slogans and catch-phrases. Even where emotions were played 
upon, as they needs must be if propaganda is to be highly success- 
ful, such attempts to provoke emotional responses were always 
based on known facts. The Elizabethans did not waste much 
time in saying, ‘‘ Beware of Spain,” in general terms, but when a 
plot was discovered were quick to blame the Spaniards for it. 
When Bancroft defended the Church of England against the 
heresy of exorcism, he did not preach a sermon on false theology, 
but popped John Darrel in jail. Such directness of application 
emerges as one of the salient features of the propaganda of the 
period. 

The methods of influencing public opinion show great variety, 
but there are certain limitations. Propaganda was, for example, 
limited in range. The government was primarily concerned with 
what the Court and City of London thought, and in spite of what 
has been said about plans for reaching the country and even the 
continent, far too often the authorities had to be content if the 
smaller group could be influenced. Another limitation is re- 
vealed in the government's failure to appreciate the necessity for 
adapting its propaganda to the consumer. Propaganda was 
aimed at the mass of humanity, regardless of the fact that the 
interests of the Court, the middle classes, and the country folk 


were not identical. 
No. 102.—vou. xxvi. I 
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The development of propaganda was further limited—and 
here lies the major antithesis between the Elizabethan and the 
modern age—by the fact that there was no unity of aim. There 
was no large general framework into which the pieces could fit. 
Propaganda was for the most part haphazard and sporadic, though 
often highly ingenious. The queen and her council employed 
any method empirically when something seemed necessary; 
propaganda was called forth only when some critical situation had 
arisen. It was rarely planned as a prevention, it was usually a 
cure. 
Finally the effectiveness of propaganda was limited by the 
inadequacy of the means which the Council had to enforce its 
orders. Many decrees remained aspirations, simply because the 
machinery for carrying them out was not effective. This was 
particularly true of suppressive measures; the press could never 
be completely controlled, malcontents managed from time to 
time to make audible complaints, and pamphlets written against 
the government throw upon Elizabethan political affairs a light 
that we might not otherwise have had. 

But in spite of these limitations, to study Elizabethan propa- 
ganda is to discover that the methods by which groups of men 
can sway the minds of others, although not worked out with any- 


thing like the elaboration of the present day, were more or less 
apprehended, and sometimes energetically practised. 
GLADYS_ JENKINS. 
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THE GERMAN ENIGMA! 


“‘The Germans are more incomprehensible, more comprehensive, more con- 
tradictory, more unfamiliar, more incalculable, more surprising, more terrifying 
than other peoples.’’—Nietzsche. . 

“The old Prussian concept of the State has merged into the Reich, that is 
that Prussia no longer has any tasks to perform as a Sovereign State as formerly. 
But the eternal ethics of Prussianism remain.’’—H. Géring, 18 June 1934. 

“The Germans are fully aware of the contradictory nature of their character 
and indeed are proud of it. They call it das Faustische. ‘Two souls, alas! 
reside within my breast.’ . . . das Faustische is the essence of German men- 
tality; it shows one half of the German soul to take a nap, while the other half 
does its ‘ duty.’ ’’—Otto Zarek. 


. TxHEsE quotations from three very different Germans, which 
might be indefinitely multiplied from the last 150 years of Ger- 
man history, are like the arresting opening phrase of the overture 
to Mozart’s “‘ Don Giovanni.” They fix the tonality at the start, 
and you will remember that in the opera the tragic opening 
phrase is not heard again until it announces the measured tread 
of the Commandant, who will take Don Giovanni to his doom. 

What is “‘ The Enigma of Germany ” on which I have under- 
taken to offer you some observations this afternoon? If I may 
judge from repeated questions put to me in the last eighteen 
months, it would seem to be roughly this : How is it and why is 
it that the German nation, so proud of its civilisation and its 
kultur, which since the age of Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schubert, has made such signal contributions to 
philosophy, education, economics, music, letters, physical and 
natural science, the fine arts and administration, why is it and 
how is it- that this nation of seventy millions has become so 
quickly and so completely the nation of the Nazi creed, under 
Hitler’s leadership? Is there really behind the sinister facade 
of a united Nazi Germany, the application of whose principles 
in practice we in Great Britain and the whole of Europe have 
learned to know only too well, another Germany, somehow sub- 
merged by the tidal wave of 1933, and that this other Germany 
is the true Germany of the nineteenth century and of the twentieth 
that preceded 1914 and then emerged again in 1919 to disappear 
into silence and impotence in the twinkling of the first twelve 
months of the Nazi triumph ? 


1 Revised form of an address to the Historical Association at Oxford, April 
1941, 
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The Historical Association is not concerned with political 
propaganda, which can be safely left to all (and they are many) 
who regard the study of history as useful only if it provides what 
the political propagandist cannot provide for himself; but it is 
most assuredly concerned with the solution of problems, explic- 
able, if at all, by analysis of the past; and it cannot shrink from 
the duty of diagnosis, should the analysis become increasingly 
involved in morbid pathology rather than in the physiology of 
a healthy organism. 

To the form of the German Enigma as commonly put to me 
I should without hesitation reply, briefly, if dogmatically : First, 
it is quite unhistorical to assume that there is any causal connec- 
tion between a high state of intellectual development and esthetic 
sensibility and creative power and a high code of morals in theory 
and practice. A nation conducting both its public policy and the 
private lives of its members on the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount will not necessarily also produce a Beethoven, a 
Mommsen, or a Virchow; nor is there anything in the nature of 
things as we know them to prevent an Attila, a Torquemada, or 
a Crippen from appreciating Bach or Giotto more critically and 
fully than a John Wesley or a St. Francis. A nation whose 
universities are studded with intellects of the highest order can 
also endorse with all its heart Spengler’s considered conclusion 
that “‘ the born statesman stands beyond truth and falsehood ” 
and that “a genuine international is only possible through the 
victory of the idea of one race over all others.” 

Secondly, a peaceful, highly cultivated, and intellectual Ger- 
many, desiring to treat its neighbours and all other nations in 
the same way and on the same principles as it expected them 
to treat it, has never existed in the lifetime of anyone to-day ; 
and, if it ever did exist in the age of Goethe and Beethoven 
(which is more than doubtful), it came abruptly to an end in 
1861 with the advent to office of Bismarck; while behind the 
Germany of 1861-1914 lies the tragic failure of the revolutionists 
of 1848 to create a constitutional and democratic Reich, and 
ahead of it lies the no less tragic failure of the Republic from 
1920 to 1932 to convince the German people of the efficacy of 
its principles or the efficiency of its administration on democratic 
constitutional] lines; the German Republic was strangled by its 
incapacity to solve the political and economic problems with 
which it was confronted, and it was finally garotted. by the Nazi 
party led by Hitler, with the unresisting acquiescence of one 
half, and the vociferous approval of the other half, of the German 
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people, who accepted as valid the conclusion that “ he who eats 
of democracy will die.” 

Thirdly, in the fundamental code of the Nazi creed there is 
nothing either new or original: it would have been more than 
surprising, indeed without precedent, if half the German people 
had been converted to a new and original Welianschauung by 
Hitler and his associates in the ten years that preceded 1933. 
There is nothing surprising to the student of the past in the 
“conversion,” if the soil in which ideas flourish has long been 
prepared and copiously fertilised and in which previous crops 
have silently ripened into self-sown seed. For if you split up 
the strong and binding rope of “ Hitlerism ” into its component 
strands, it does not require deep research into nineteenth-century 
German history to find both the makers of each strand and its 
‘fitness to unite with other strands. 

The fundamental principles—the Grundbegriffe—of “ Hitler- 
ism ” are very simple, as is always the case with high-explosive 
dynamic ideas. The doctrine that the individual exists for the 
State, and not the State for the individual, that the supremacy 
of the State is unqualified and absolute, that force is the basis 
of political power and authority, that might precedes right and 
that the ethical title of right lies in force and might, that the 
end of the State is power and is exercised through force and 
violence, that war is not only the continuation of policy by appro- 
priate means but the only true school of the virile virtues and 
that without it these virile virtues would degenerate into a slave- 
morality, that in the world of reality by nature’s decrees there 
are master-races (Herren Volken) and that “the Nordic” or 
“Teutonic” race is the supreme master-race, that a supreme 
master-race is morally entitled to whatever territory or sources 
of life is essential to maintain its numbers and its vigour (Lebens- 
raum), that the purity of the racial stock is essential to the 
discharge of its historic mission in an invincible cosmic process 
(involving the extirpation of the Jews above all), that the cohesion 
of the master-race is secured by, and springs from, the soil from 
which it sprang and the blood which makes it what it is (Blut 
und Erde, Volksgemeinschaft, Bluigemeinschaft), and that the 
master-race has a spiritual nature to realise and a spiritual culture 
to enjoy, which is the true Christian creed, purged of its oriental 
and degrading impurities and continually refreshed by its “‘ indi- 
genous apprehension of God” (whatever that may mean), and 
that the principle of leadership (das Fiihrerprinzip) is the original 
gift of the Nordic master-race to the science and art of govern- 
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ment, superseding and vanquishing the corruption of the world 
by a satanic pluto-democratic conspiracy—all these and other 
Grundbegriffe proclaimed by Hitler, Rosenberg, Von den Bruck, 
Daré, Banse, Streicher and their fellows were not a new evangel 
brought down from the Sinai of Berchtesgaden to save a perish- 
ing Germany. Each one of them, singly and in combination, 
reached German ears tuned for three generations at least to 
receive them once again, and potent to galvanise wills slowly 
recovering from the paralysing defeat of 1918 into a familiar 
response in action. 

Forty years ago Houston Stuart Chamberlain expressed to 
the Emperor William II his supreme conviction that ‘‘ The 
German stands apart and waits for a god to descend once more 
from heaven”; but on 11 November 1918, feeling like the 
Puritan in 1650 that “the Lord had marvellously fooled him,” 
repeated his supreme conviction to Herr Hitler, anticipating by 
fourteen years what Herr Kerrl (Minister for Church Affairs) 
solemnly stated in 1937: “To us is now risen the incarnation 
of what Christianity really is: our Leader, Adolf Hitler.” 

But of all the Grundbegriffe which has for the longest period 
and most deeply sunk into the German mind is the mystical 
myth of the Reich (of the German nation). If it started from 
the Mecca of Aachen, and was consummated by the crowning of 
Charles the Great at Rome, it. assuredly did not end with the 
renunciation of the world-imperial crown by the Habsburg 
sovereign in 1806. 

Two points in the revival are of special importance—the 
re-creation of the Reich came through Prussia, which for sixty 
years moulded the framework and its administrative. working 
on the lines and concepts of Prussian theory and Prussian effi- 
ciency; and, secondly, the contribution from the Prussian 
universities, and above all the Prussian historical school from 
Niebuhr to Mommsen, Pertz, Droysen, Waitz, Treitschke, and 
especially Giesebrecht. The conception of a Central Europe 
based on the Empire of the German nation, the heirs, though 
they never had been Romanised, of the Roman imperium and 
the Roman Cesars, dominating its western and-eastern flanks, 
and reaching from the Baltic to the Mediterranean was seen by 
German eyes to be no figment of a modern political ambition, 
but the realisation, through blood and tears, of a majestic political 
and cultural legacy, divinely imposed by the world-spirit on the 
German people. It was for this mystical Reich that all Ger- 
mans, whether within or without the artificial boundaries of 
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Hohenzollern rule, were required by their Germanity to live, 
and, if necessary, to die. Only through the Reich could Germans 
attain to the fullness of their racial gifts and mission as the 
supreme Kulturvolk. ‘The end ordained by the cosmic process 
would always justify the means by which it was achieved. 

No one who has directly and continuously been in contact 
with the Germany of Bismarck and William II, or the Germany 
of Hindenburg, Briining, and Stresemann, but becomes aware of 
this deposit, the accumulation of centuries of success and failure, 
in the subconsciousness of the German mind, and ready to rise 
and be sublimated into the consciousness of directed effort, the 
will to power and the capacity for sacrifice, if the inspiration 
comes from a Leader and an efficient organisation is provided 
to prove its validity in concrete and tangible results. 

The Diary of Ambassador Dodds is illuminating on this, and 
on many other points. You can read in its pages, otherwise 
neither exciting nor remarkable as literature, why resistance to 
the Nazi domination was either futile or non-existent. The 
anarchy, suicidal rivalries, jealousies, and impotence of the anti- 
Nazi parties, the cowing of a people, accustomed to rigorous 
discipline, by ruthless terrorism, the tacit acceptance of the 
principle that the ethics of private life do not apply to politics 
and international relations, the necessity for an omnipotent and 
efficient State and underneath the bewildering flux of criticism, 
poverty, disillusionment, and despair, the belief that through the 
Nazis alone could come the revival of the historic Reich, once 
again the master of Central Europe and restoring to the German 
people their rightful place in world-affairs and once again march- 
ing to a German dawn and the nourishing sunshine of prosperity 
and power ; and if there were cruelty, oppression, “‘ nights of the 
long knives,” heads rolling in the sand, battle and sudden death 
before the dawn must break, the German Reich would more than 
justify the means by the healing gifts of a German peace. Ambas- 
sador Dodds came to Berlin with the ideas he had acquired as a 
university student in the German universities of the age of Biilow, 
and he returned to the United States, disillusioned and broken- 
hearted, and in his Diary we can see why he knew that he had 
failed. The Nazi revival of the Reich could only be realised by 
a world-war, waged with the maximum of efficiency and terror. 

One part, therefore, of the German enigma ceases on historical 
analysis of verifiable facts to be enigmatic. The personality of 
an individual is always enigmatic except to a modern psychologist 
who will give you a confident, slick, and comprehensive diagnosis, 
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set out in irrefutable technical terms; but a century hence 
historical students will still be in controversy over Herr Hitler's 
personality, as we each to-day have our own explanation of the 
personality of Julius Cesar, Henry VIII, Mary Stuart, Richelieu, 
Luther, Bismarck, or any other figure of the past : but the triumph 
of the Nazi party, its ambitions and its principles and methods, 
are no more an inexplicable miracle than is the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, the Reformation, the Industrial Revolution, or 
the Bismarckian unification of Germany. Herr Hitler found 
himself in the defeated, bankrupt, and exhausted Germany of 
1920; he did not create the articles of the creed or the principles 
of the Nazi party—they were ready to his hand, waiting to be 
unified into a single code, if need be—and the tidal wave of 
economic depression that submerged Germany after 1929 pro- 
vided a unique field for the seizure of power. -This afternoon I 
must, reluctantly, leave it at that. 

The second part, however, of the “riddle”” demands some 
answer, however brief and unsatisfactory. Has there not always 
been since 1847-9 “‘ another Germany,” and is there not to-day 
“another Germany ” opposed to, and ready to revolt against, 
the “ unified ’ Germany of Nazi supremacy ? 

Personally, I should answer the first part of this question with 
an unhesitating affirmative: but between 1871 and 1914, for a 
variety of reasons, into which I cannot now enter, neither of the 
two strongest organs of opposition—the Roman Catholic Centre 
and the Socialist Democrats—made foreign or home policy or 
prevented the imperial government from controlling affairs as it 
wished, and when 1914 came, loyalty to the “myth” of the 
Reich proved far more powerful than loyalty to any party creed 
or programme. After 1918 the Weimar constitution is undeni- 
able evidence of “‘ another Germany”; yet the ease and com- 
pleteness with which the Republic was ultimately overthrown 
can no doubt be explained, but the explanation is more than 
discouraging. 

We have had in the last eighteen months a number of books 
written by Germans, defining with precision the strength of 
the submerged anti-Nazi Germany. One of the most remarkable 
of these German writers is Sebastian Haffner.! He tells us “ that 
the whole Nazi adventure is no more than a new version of & 
drama that has unrolled itself dozens of times in German history 
and has always, without exception, ended in catastrophic defeat 
and tragedy . . . the rise of a leader; the sallying forth of the 

1 See his Germany, Jekyll and Hyde and Offensive against Germany. 
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nation; the destruction of its hearths, traditions, and shrines; 
irruption into foreign living-space; immense and awe-inspiring 
victories and triumphs; the transient imposition of a hated 
dominion over foreign peoples; the turn of the tide, sudden 
collapse and terrible disaster.” We are assured that ‘‘ Germany 
under Nazi domination is firstly an unhappy and secondly a 
disunited land ” and that “ Almost every German has an inner 
premonition of tragedy to come . . .”’ and that “ eighty per cent. 
are unhappy and that thirty to forty per cent. are filled with positive 
hatred for the Nazis and their war . . . an estimate which has 
been confirmed by every careful observer of the German masses ”’ : 
and then Haffner warns his readers against “ the historical and 
traditional ineptitude of the German in revolution, and above all 
the complete lack of any external inspiration and of a revolu- 
tionary technique.” 

I am quite unable to assess the accuracy of this diagnosis, 
and I must confess that interpretations of a nation’s evolution 
which rest on the cyclical recurrence of a “ myth” are too easy 
and too mechanistic in their inevitability to solve convincingly 
the enigmas that a century of German history thrusts upon any 
mind, striving to be objective in its approach and its conclusions. 
It may be as Haffner and numerous others so confidently predict, 
and the German sphinx may prove to be a sphinx without a secret, 
or whose secret is so easy to read as to cease to be a secret. But 
a study of German history in the last century and a half, while 
it undoubtedly confirms the continuous existence of a minority, 
varying in its component elements and its strength in each 
generation, and holding with tenacity principles and ideals liberal 
in the best sense, is no less driven to the conclusion that with 
the exception of Windthorst and Bebel, opposition leaders of 
first-class quality alike in politics and in the field of political 
philosophy have been conspicuously lacking. No one can say, 
least of all myself, whether in Sebastian Haffner’s opposition of 
40 per cent. such will arise, but so far they have not appeared. 
I wish I could believe that counter-revolutions always produce 
the men and the efficient organisation competent to create a 
stable government and society out of the moral and material 
wreckage of civil war. The improbable is not necessarily the 
impossible; but until it has happened the impossible remains 
the improbable. 

The most baffling part of the German enigma, therefore, 
remains, even if we accept an opposition of approximately 40 or 
even 50 per cent. How can the other 50 or 60 per cent. be 
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purged into renunciation of their creed and principles and into 
acceptance of a creed and principles fundamentally in contra- 
diction to what we are bound to believe were for that 60 per 
cent. a sincere faith and rule of life? Institutions are far more 
easily remade than ideas, and when these ideas are deeply rooted 
in a long past and have been hammered and woven into a unified 
and coherent faith and interpretation of life, deriving their 
strength from a common blood, speech and achievements through 
a common and self-sacrificing effort, does history provide the 
method or the prescription by which they can be extirpated? 
And if the prescription is available, by whom is it to be admin- 
istered, and how long will it take to produce the desired result ? 

I wish I could answer these and a dozen similar questions, which 
are even more historical than political problems. I can only 
commend them to every member of the Historical Association as 
deserving the most serious and searching study. It is not only 
the future of Germany that is involved in the answer. A story 
of William The Silent is, in conclusion, apposite. He had con- 
cluded a truce with the Spanish rulers, and he was explaining 
the terms of the written document to a friend in his lodgings. 
The friend presently took out his knife and began to use it on 


the signed agreement. ‘‘ What are you doing?” asked William 
The Silent. .“ I am trying to find out,” was the answer “ whether 
steel is stronger than parchment.” 

That is precisely what Germany has been trying to discover 
for a century and a half, and neither we nor the Germans have 
so far succeeded in finding an agreed answer. 

CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE July meeting of Council was held at Oxford, when members 
spent as busy and pleasant a time as at previous meetings there. By 
kind invitation of Professor J. L. Myres members had an opportunit 
of visiting New College, and a joint meeting with the Oxford aaah 
was held in the Old Library at All Souls College, when Dr. Cecil Roth 
gave a lecture on “‘ The Place of Jewish History in Historical Teaching.” 

At the Council meeting the President stated with regret that the 
Hon. Treasurer (Mr. White), to whose services the Association owes so 
much, could not be present owing to ill-health. He had written to 
say he wished to be relieved of his office as soon as anyone could be 
found to take it over, and in any case he could not continue after the 
year when his term of office expires. The Council would, therefore, 
soon have to face the possibility of receiving Mr. White’s resignation. 
Meanwhile, it was suggested that Mr. Rhymer should be asked to 
relieve Mr. White of his duties until the end of the year. 

x * * He Pa * 


THE financial situation of the Association proves less unsatisfactory 
than might have been feared. Membership has, of course, decreased, 
but the level remains fairly high, and there has been a marked increase 
in the number of five-year members. The Chairman of the Propa- 

anda Committee (Mr. Marvin) was able to report that 35 Scaehae 

been active during the year, and while 18 were kept in being but 
without meetings, 10 had been suspended, being administered from 
headquarters. Some branches had held successful meetings in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Information. The Propaganda Com- 
thittee recommended that branch secretaries should be informed of 
this possibility of obtaining lectures from the Ministry of Information. 


* * * * * * 


THE general slowing-down in the production of historical publica- 
tions during the war, and the impossibility of keeping track of foreign 
works makes the publication of the Annual Bulletin of Historical 
Titerature published by the Association something of a problem. The 
probability is that its publication will be suspended for the duration 
of hostilities, but contributors will be asked to keep up their work 
with a view to publishing a bulletin covering the war years as soon 
as possible after peace is declared. 


*” * * * * * 


WE are grateful to Mr. W. A. Pantin of Oriel College, Oxford, for 
the following obituary note on Dom André Wilmart :— 


The death of Dom André Wilmart, 0.8.B., who died on 21 April 
1941, will be felt as a great loss to his many English friends and to 
the medieval studies which he did so much to promote. He was born 
in 1876; after studying at Paris, he became a Benedictine in 1899 at 
Solesmes, came to dams in 1901, and was attached to Farnborough 
Abbey. During the last twelve years he spent much of his time 
cataloguing manuscripts (the Reginenses Latins) at the Vatican Library. 
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His working life was a prolonged voyage littéraire, devoted to exploring 
and examining manuscripts in most of the t libraries of Europe; 
he represented the best kind of international scholarship. Like some 
of the monk-scholars of the past about whom he wrote, Anselm and 
Goscelin, for instance, he made England his adopted home and to a 
large extent the nucleus of his historical interests and studies. He 
was remarkable both for his field of work and for his technique. The 
field he chose to “‘ excavate ” and explain was the religious and lite 

renaissance of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, particularly the val 


of such writers as St. Anselm, John of Fécamp, Osbert of Clare, Ailred, - 


and the early Carthusians; he was the greatest living authority on 
this aspect of medieval civilisation. His published work was a model 
of how to deal with the problems of medieval literary history, par- 
ticularly the most difficult but most fundamental problem of finding 
the authors of anonymous or wrongly ascribed works. He had the 
most severe: standards of criticism; he was unfailingly kind and 
generous in helping other students. Though he never brought himself 
to write any work of “ vulgarisation,” he had a knack of extracting 
even from the most minute work some illuminating general conclu- 
sions, and when he did generalise, he could speak with insight and 
authority. He put most of his work into numerous articles to perio- 
dicals; such as the Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique, the Revue Bénédictine, 
the Revue d’ascétique et mystique; some of the most characteristic of 
these articles he collected and published in 1932 under the title: 
Auteurs spirituels et textes dévots du moyen dge latin. Other publica- 
tions included Analecta Reginensia (1933) (extracts from the Reginenses 
Latini which he was cataloguing); Le recewil des pensées du B. Guigue 
(1936); and an eniinlahed ‘eoliostion of Carolingian prayers. Dom 
Wilmart was a true successor of the great Benedictines of the Con- 
gregation of St. Maur, of Mabillon and Martene, les chers Mauristes 
(to quote his words) assidus, secrets, remplis de la crainte de Dieu. 
His work, like that of the Maurists, is of the kind that no political or 
intellectual upheavals can render out of date. 


* * * * *” * 


A wip: circle of friends, colleagues, and pupils of the late Eileen 
Power have expressed the desire that steps should be taken to com- 
memorate her life and work. In view of her work as an economic 
and social historian, and of her keen interest in foreign countries and 
belief in the value of travel, it is proposed that, as a memorial, a 
fellowship or scholarship for the purpose of studying economic and 
social history abroad should be established. For this purpose a 
capital sum of at least £10,000 is required. 

An Executive Committee has been formed consisting of Mr. A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, Director of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science (Chairman); Mr. L. J. Cadbury (Hon. Treasurer) ; 
Miss M. G. Jones and Mrs. E. A. Benians (Hon. Secretaries); Mr. 
E. A. Benians, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University; Dr. J. H. 
Clapham, Vice-Provost of King’s College, Cambridge; Professor G. N. 
Clark; Dr. G. G. Coulton; Professor M. M. Postan; Miss Rhoda 
Power; Miss B. M. Power; Professor F. M. Powicke; Professor R. H. 
Tawney; Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor C. K. Webster. 

The names of a larger and more representative Memorial Com- 
mittee, which includes persons of foreign as well as of British nation- 
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ality, has also been formed. It is hoped that a separate American 
Committee will be formed later by friends in the United States. 

It is believed that many other members of the general public, 
who, though not personally acquainted with Dr. Power, had learned 
to admire her through her lectures and books, will be glad to be 
associated with the Memorial to her. 

Funds will be invested in Government securities and interest will 
not be used during the war. Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. L. J. 
Cadbury, Eileen Power Memorial Fund, The Hostel, Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 

* * * * * * 

THE distractions of war must not be allowed to hide an acquisition 
which has been described as one of the most important ever made by 
the British Museum Department of Manuscripts. This consists of the 
remainder of the manuscripts formerly in the collection of the late 
Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, and now presented to the British Museum 
by the executors of Mrs. Yates Thompson. It includes some 34 
manuscripts of the original collection and 13 others acquired by Yates 
. Thompson after the sale of his original collection. So im nt is 
this great gift that the authorities have decided it shall not be merged 
in the series of Additional Manuscripts, but shall be treated as a 
separate collection to which will be added earlier acquisitions from 
the Yates Thompson library, which were formerly bought by the 
British Museum. It will thus be a permanent memorial to a great 
collector, and to the public-spirited generosity of his widow. After 
the war it is hoped to arrange a special exhibition of these manuscripts. 

* * *” * *” * 


In November 1934 the Government established “The British 
Council for Relations with Other Countries.” This cumbersome title 
was soon replaced by that of “‘ The British Council,” and in the Report 
e 1940-41, issued from the Council’s headquarters at 3 Hanover St., 

ndon, the extent to which the functions of this institution have 
developed as a result of the war is very clearly shown. Students 
of history should be interested in this new-comer among British 
institutions. 

The first chairman of the Council was Lord Tyrrel of Avon, formerly 
ambassador in Paris, and now president of the Council. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1936 by Lord Eustace Percy. In 1937 the late Lord a4 0 
became chairman, and until his death in February of this year he 
filled that office with conspicuous success. By the terms of the royal 
charter of incorporation, which came in 1937 as a recognition of the 
Council as a permanent element in national affairs, it exists in order 
to promote a wider knowledge of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
rh Northern Ireland and of the English language abroad, and to 
develop closer cultural relations between the United Kingdom and 
other countries for the benefit of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Council avowedly came into existence as an answer to the 
challenge of the German and Italian Governments, which for some 
years before the war were spending lavishly on cultural propaganda, 
and, as was clear from evidence reaching this country, were doing 
much to harm British interests. But the work of the Council at its 
foundation was not, and is not now, merely a counter-stroke, nor is 
its work political in the method of its execution. This is i 
abroad, and is one of the many causes of the success it has so far 
achieved. Its aim is to create overseas a basis of friendly knowledge 
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and understanding of the people of this country, of their philosoph 
and way of life, so as to produce a sympathetic appreciation of British 
foreign policy, whatever for the moment that policy may be and from 
whatever political circumstances it may spring. Two duties have 
thus faced the Council from its inception : one a defensive réle in the 
resistance and disproval of the charges brought against this country 
in the field of propaganda by Germans and Italians ; the second the 
positive and enduring mission to carry to other countries a knowl 

of the contributions which Great Britain has made and still makes 
towards the science of life and government. 

The Council is doing its work by the following methods: by the 
formation abroad of British Institutes to act as British cultural centres, 
by the encouragement of new or existing Anglophil societies abroad, 
by the encouragement and if need be the formation of British schools 
abroad, by the encouragement of English studies in foreign schools 
and universities, by the encouragement throughout these institutions 
and elsewhere of the knowledge of the English language, by bringing 
students from overseas to undertake courses of education and indus- 
trial training in the United Kingdom, and by spreading among the 
widest public abroad a knowledge of the things which it is the Council’s 
business to make known, through the medium of the press, films, the 
distribution of literature, concerts, and theatrical performances. The 
way in which these activities are being carried on is admirably sketched 
in the Report which we have mentioned. It is an interesting document 
for the student of propaganda. 


* * * * * * 


Tue Lindsey Local History Society was established in 1929 to 
promote the study of local history in the county, and to encourage 
the compilation and preservation of permanent records of past and 

resent events. In peace-time the publications of the Society are 

he Lincolnshire Magazine and The Historian. Owing to war 
conditions it has been necessary to suspend the publication of the 
former, but the latter has been enlarged, and in spite of difficulties it 
is h to issue it regularly. The thirty-first number is before us : 
it reflects great credit on the enthusiasm of the editor, Mr. F. W. 
Brooks, and the members of the society who support him. Like all 
such societies Lindsey is always on the look-out to increase its member- 
ship amongst those interested in the objects for which it was formed. 
Inquiries and applications for membership should be sent to Major 
W. North Coates, The Lindsey Rural Community Council Offices, 86 
Newland, Lincoln. 


x * » * * 


Tue Council of the Royal Historical Society has arranged for the 
usual activities to take place during the current session at its offices, 
96 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 8.W.10. Meetings will be held normally 
at 5.30 on Thursday afternoons, but the meetings in November, 
December, January and February will be on Saturday afternoons at 
3.0 p.m. The programme of its meetings is as follows :— 


9 October. “‘ The Proprietors of Bank of Eng- By J. H. Clapham, C.B.E., 
land Stock, 1694-1797.” Litt.D., PBA. 

15 November. “ Jacobin War-Time Economy, By the Rev. J. M. Thomp- 
1794.” son, M.A. 

13 December. “The Peace Settlement in South By Professor Eric A. Walker, 
Africa, 1900-1908.” M.A. 
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10 January. ‘The Study and Use of Arch- By E. R. Brinkworth. 
deacons’ Sourt Records: illus- 
trated from the Oxford Records, 
1566-1759.” 

14 February. President’s Address. “The His- By Professor F. M. Stenton, 
torical Bearing of Place-Name D.Litt., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Studies: The Place of Women 
in Anglo-Saxon Society.” 

_12 March. “* Britain’s New Course in Foreign By ProfessorLillian M. Pen- 
Policy, 1892-1902.” son, Ph.D. 

9 April. ** Manuscripts and the War.” By C. T. Flower, C.B., M.A., 


F.S.A. 
14 May. “ The Significance of the Baronial By Professor R. F. Treharne, 


Reform Movement, 1258-67. Ph.D 
14 June. ' Alexander Prize Essay. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ THe Famity or Marisco 
ProrEssor PowI0KE writes from Oriel College, Oxford :— 


In a paper which I contributed lately to History on the murder 
of Henry Clement I was concerned very largely with the family of 
Marisco. Since the paper appeared I have read two remarkable 
articles by Mr. Eric St. John Brooks which appeared in The Journal 
of the Royal rege of Antiquaries of Ireland for the years 1930-2. 


hese deal with Henry, archbishop of Dublin, whose niece married 
William son of Geoffrey de Marisco, and with the whole history and 
descendants of the Marisco family in Ireland. I regret that I had 
overlooked this exhaustive work. 

Except on one point, my paper, I am glad to say, seems to stand. 
Mr. St. John Brooks’s study anticipated and confirms my conclusion 
that Jordan de Marisco of Huntspill, the father of William son of 
Jordan, was the nephew and not the brother of the ex-justiciar of 
Treland, Geoffrey. . St. John Brooks shows that William son of 
Jordan lived till 1284, three years after he had recovered Lundy 
Island from Edward I. A petition (Anc. Petitions 9948) discovered 
by Mr. St. John Brooks confirms my reconstruction of the way in 
which William’s cousin, William son of Geoffrey, entered Lundy after 
the murder of Henry Clement, and gives the additional information 
that William son of Jordan was in Ireland at the time. 

The correction to which I have referred should be made on p. 308, 
note 3, of my’paper. Mr. St. John Brooks, in a very able discussion, 
shows that Geoffrey de Marisco married (1226-1232), as his third wife, 
Alice, widow of Roger Pipard, and daughter of Hugh de Lacy I. 
This confirms a statement made by the chronicler Roger of Wendover 
that Geoffrey told the Earl Marshal in 1234 that his wife was a sister 
of Hugh de Lacy II, and it explains why Geoffrey appears in the 
Book of Fees as the lord of Linford and Crowmarsh Giffard at a time 
when he was said to have no lands in England. I concluded that 
this lord of Linford could not be. the ex-justiciar, and I was wrong. 
Geoffrey held the lands in right of his wife. Mr. St. John Brooks 
traces their connection with the Pipard fiefs. 
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Tue Stupy or CoNTEMPORARY HISTORY 


Tue following letter from Dr. R. H. Snape, Bridge House, Saffron 
Walden, Essex, was sent to Dr. Henderson by way of comment on 
the paper he contributed to our last number. It will be of interest 


to those who read that plea for the study of ‘‘ contemporary 
history ” :— 


In the first place, I hold with you that the historian is fully 
entitled to say his say about contemporary history, and by virtue 
of his training should be able to say something interesting. But 
there are lots of other people equally entitled to say their say 
who, by virtue of their training, are equally likely to say something 
interesting. Modern life is very complicated : the political economist, 
the scientist, the student of sociology, the experienced civil servant, 
the genuine politician, the skilled artisan, are all within their limits 
in a position to say something illuminating ; and there must be some. 
body to sum it all up. The somebody—whom for convenience let 
us call the publicist—may be found in any class of educated men; 
even journalists are found in it, even lawyers, even civil servants. 
The spirit bloweth where it listeth: it is no more likely, I fear, to 
blow on the trained historian than on the banker. Given tite choice 
between Freeman, Walter Bagehot and Matthew Arnold as a guide 
to the currents of modern history, I doubt if I should rank Freeman 
first. It is all a question of inborn wisdom and calm 20 gg which 
decides. What was right with Thucydides was Thucydides; what 
was wrong with Kinglake was Kinglake; and no amount of training 
in historical method would have converted Kinglake into Thucydides. 

But yet, as a matter not only of publicism, but of education, 
history counts for something: the historian should have advantages, 
and one of the Serer is generally overlooked. The trained 
historian is in the habit of dealing, not merely with conflict of evidence, 
but with gaps in the evidence. He learns to understand precisely 
where he is on firm ground and where he must make a bridge of inference 
and supposition to land him on the next patch of firm ground. His 
difficulty is that there are six or seven patches of firm ground on the 
same front ahead of him, and no bridge will land him on all of them. 
In choosing the right direction to launch his bridge—the direction 
that will send him off on the clear road of future Sevdiemienel and 
not in a blind alley—he must still depend on innate qualities of 
wisdom and judgment which others, not trained as historians, are just 
as oo, to ; 

Still he has that advantage—that, and some practice in suppressi 
prejudice. And that is why I hold as yet to the belief that Ristori 
education ought to be kept free of the story of the immediate present. 
I am sorry that so little medieval history is taught in schools, and 
that so badly: it means that the universities are not doing their job. 
To work on medieval history means that the student is at once aware 
of the gaps in the evidence, and still more of the delicacy of the task 
of constructing theories to fill them in. He is at once aware that 
much that the contemporary medieval historian—the publicist of the 
day—recorded is of small importance, because it dealt with develop- 
ments which were cut short, deliberately choked, rendered unfruit, 
in one way or another. He knows that he must go to a thousand 
other sources, never intended as material for history, never intended 
as a record of significant events, before he may venture to pronounce 
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on what ee, why it happened and what was its importance. 
And he is all the likelier to come to right conclusions because he is 
more likely to free himself from personal passions and prejudices in 
dealing with things long past. He can interpret Agincourt much 
more safely than even Loos or the Somme, and infinitely more than 
Dunkirk. The same thing is true of ancient history. 

Therefore, in our schools (and this is what life has made a matter 
of personal concern to me) I distrust the clamour for the history of 
yesterday and to-day: and it is only because I feel that you had 
not the schools in mind that I remain at all in agreement with you. 
Yesterday and to-day have their place in the schools, but not in the 
history lesson. Their real place is in the school societies—literary, 
_ debating, scientific or what not: and the whole staff is concerned 
as well as the history master. It is there that we must teach the 
boy to read the newspaper and the magazine, to keep an eye on 
current events, to know what he knows about them and what he 
doesn’t know, to distinguish honest propaganda from dishonest, to 
spot the twist given by the political party, the politician with a per- 
sonal axe to grind, the newspaper with a strict eye to its circulation, 
or the business man bent on a deal. It is there, in short, that he 
must learn to judge the work of the publicists of to-day. The history 
master in his classroom must try to teach him the special virtues of 
history as an approach to the task. (And Heaven help the history 
master: he is sure to find some colleague with a theory—some hide- 
bound Tory, some Communist with his babble of Marx or Hegel, some- 
body with a short cut to wisdom, to get in the way.) And perhaps 
the history master in his classroom had better end up, with boys of 16, 
somewhere about 1914; with those of 17 and 18—if Higher Certificate 
does not step ii with a syllabus to thwart him—he may cease to be a 
historian and try his hand at being a publicist. 


Looat History In A County Seconpary ScHOOL 


Miss R. MEREDITH writes from Mills Grammar School, Framlingham, 
Suffolk :— 


The importance of local history in schools is to-day a common- 
place. When the subject is made use of, however, there cari be no 
adequate text-book, and there will be as many different syllabuses 
as there are schools. There have indeed been one or two excellent 
attempts at producing a school text-book for one locality (notably 
Miss L. Redstone’s Our Hast Anglian Heritage) but these tend to 
defeat their purpose by spreading their nets too widely, and becoming 
regional, rather than local, histories. If local history is really to 
serve its purpose of. giving to historical events and movements a local 
habitation and a name, then the area dealt with must be very restricted, 
and for children under eleven years the subject will be parochial 
rather than local history. Even to children of eleven plus a place 
thirty miles away is unlikely to have any more reality than one three 
hundred miles distant. 

Because of the infinite variety the teaching of local history involves 
it might be interesting to hear how the subject is being tackled in 
various schools, The following paragraphs give an account of two 
small experiments in a small country grammar school for girls from 
eight to eighteen years of age. 
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The village where the school is situated is lucky enough to contain 
a very complete shell of a twelfth-century castle, and a large fifteenth. 
century church. During the summer term the youngest members of 
the school, aged eight to ten years, were given a series of lessons in 
medieval history centring entirely on the castle, most of them taking 
place out-of-doors, on the castle mound, five minutes’ walk from the 
school. Admission within the walls costs threepence per head, so the 
lesson which was devoted to examining the interior had to be care. 
fully worked up to, as we could only afford one visit. The moat, 
mound and outer walls, however, are free to the public. The following 
syllabus was worked out : 

(1) The form stood on the mound which commands a view of the 
surrounding meadows through which flows a small stream, which in 
winter floods the meadows. The view was described as it would have 
appeared when the castle was merely a mound, when no stone build- 
ing stood there, and a considerable river flowed at the mound’s foot. 
This introduction was followed by two stories of the days before the 
castle was built. The academically-minded may object that the 
stories are of doubtful authenticity, but the fact that they were 
“ probables ’’ was emphasised to the class and they were too good 
concrete applications of important historical events to be missed. 
The story of King Sigbert, St. Fursey and St. Felix, and of King 
Edmund, the Danish attacks and the king’s martyrdom gave in 
concrete form the Conversion and the Danish Invasions. Both 
stories were acted on the castle mound and by the river; in the latter, 
while the Danes attacked and the Saxons defended the castle the 
Saxons sustained one minor casualty. 

(2) The Norman conquest was briefly referred to, and the arrival 
of the first important Norman lord staged. It was he who planned 
the first stone building, and a lesson was devoted to discussing whence 
the stones came, how they were transported there, and the building 
of the castle. In school a lesson was then given on the baron him- 
self, his rebellions against the king, and the final destruction of his 
castle by Henry II. It was rebuilt shortly afterwards. The second 
building process was not discussed in detail, but as it is the shell of 

this castle that now stands the next lesson was devoted to viewing 
the castle from the inside, exploring the battlements and describing 
the portcullis, the groove of which can still be seen in the main gate- 
way. This was followed by a lesson spent in drawing a medieval 
castle of similar plan and learning the names of the outstanding 
features. 

(3) The next lessons were devoted to the exploits of various out- 
standing lords of the castle in the Middle Ages. One lord was promi- 
nent at Agincourt, so the story of the battle, illegitimately perhaps, 
was told. There was also a visit from John Paston to the Duke of 
Norfolk at the castle, which brought in the tale of disaster in the 
fifteenth century; and finally Queen Mary Tudor collected her army 
and marched on London. There exist lists of the people who came 
in with their men to support her, and details of the requisitions they 
made in the surrounding countryside. - 

With girls aged thirteen plus, following a normal British History 
syllabus covering the Reformation period, use was made of local 
churches in order to drive home the outstanding points on a subject 
which presents considerable difficulty. Lessons on the period began 
with a visit to the parish church. Any features remaining from pre- . 
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Reformation days—an empty niche, a holy-water stoup, a wall-paint- 
ing—were pointed out and the appearance of the church in 1500 
described. This particular church is not rich in such remains, but 
other village churches in the district contain a copy of an ancient 
rood, remains of rood lofts, a hanging pyx, carved font-covers and 
wall paintings. As many of the girls come from other villages they 
were encouraged to look for such points and it is hoped that next 
ear it may be possible to show epidiascope slides of all such features. 

e importance of pictures and stained glass for a population in 
which few could read the Bible was pointed out, and other obvious 
facts about the pre-Reformation church, services in Latin, elaborate 
vestments and celibate priests were mentioned, so that a picture of 
the village church in 1500 could be seen. 

This visit was followed up by several straightforward lessons on 
the legislative and other changes effected by Henry VIII and Ed- 
ward VI, emphasis throughout being placed on the changing services 
and appearance of the village church. Then came another visit to 
the church, this time to look for points where the present appear- 
ance and services of the village church resemble those of 1553. - Some 
confusion was caused in the minds of the girls by the fact that some 
pre-Reformation ornament and arrangement has been restored, and 
it was found necessary to point out carefully what changes had been 
made since the Reformation. A helpful exercise might be a plan or 
description of each girl’s own church or chapel, in which she con- 
sidered whether it resembles the church of 1500 or of 1553 most nearly, 
and in what ways. 

So far no teaching had been given on the doctrinal aspects of the 
changes, but attention had been concentrated solely on externals. A 
short lesson on the former was now fitted in. By discussing the reasons 
for the change in the appearance of the village church it was possible 
to approach the difficult subject of the mass with girls of very varying 
religious backgrounds and in some cases of none at all. 





HISTORICAL REVISION. No. XCVIII 


Tue ORIGINS OF THE TREATY OF Hoty ALLIANCE 


A DOCUMENT so unorthodox, so puzzling, and, it must be said,.so 
vilified as the Treaty of Holy Alliance of 26 September 1815, is not 
easily to be explained. Although the statement still occasionally 
occurs in text-books, few will be disposed nowadays to accept the 
thesis that it was the outcome of the mysterious séances held by the 
Baltic baroness, Madame de Kriidener, in her apartments on thé Rue 
Saint-Honoré, where, during the negotiations for the second Peace of 
Paris, the Tsar Alexander I came daily under her spell. The roots of 
the treaty are obviously much deeper, and a wide background must 
be examined if one is to find answers to the questions, how did the 
treaty come about, and what purposes was it designed to serve ? 

In such an investigation one will not presume to break entirely 
fresh ground. It is now over a quarter of a century since Professor 
Alison Phillips published his Confederation of Europe, but the insight, 
the sureness of touch, and the essential rightness of this brilliant 
series of lectures are in no whit abated by the passage of time. Yet 
a good deal of monographic material has since appeared to enlarge, 
and in some cases to qualify, his work.?, Nor will the problem of 
origins be confused here with the broader problem as to what part the 
treaty played in the subsequent history of Europe. The magisterial 
studies of Professor C. K. Webster and of the late Professor Temperley 
have given definitive exposition to the workings of the European 
Concert from 1815 to 1823. It is clear that in a practical sense the 
Treaty of Holy Alliance remained a dead-letter, and that to find the 
charter, so to speak, under which the great powers acted one must 
look rather to the Quadruple Alliance of 20 November 1815. Con- 
fusion of terminology there undoubtedly has been. The phrase “ Holy 
Alliance ”’ as a description of the European Concert from 1815 to 1823 
fell readily from the pens of its indignant opponents, even though this 

1 First ed., 1914; revised ed., 1920. The derivation of the Holy Alliance 
is, of course, only one part of the task which Professor Phillips set himself. 

* Notably in the following: H. Mertens, Untersuchungen zu Franz Baaders 
historisch-politischem Arbeitegebeit (diss. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1926); W. Naf, 
Zur Geschichte der Heiligen Allianz (Bern, 1928); A. Viatte, Les Sources occultes 
du romantieme, 2 vols. (Paris, 1928); F. Biichler, Die Geistigen Wurzeln der 
Heiligen Allianz (diss. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1929); H. Herzfelder, ‘‘ Die Heilige 
Allianz und ihre G ’ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und J 
bildung, vol. v (1929), pp. 579-88; K. Stahlin, “‘ Ideal und Wirklichkeit im 
letzten Jahrzehnt Alexanders I,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol, XLV 1931), pp. 
90-105; H. Schaeder, Die Dritte Koalition und die Heilige Allianz ( onigsberg, 
1934). Of these Schaeder’s work is by far the most penetrating. W. Schwarz, 
Die Heilige Allianz : Tragik eines europdischen Friedensbundes (Stut » 1935), 
contributes little to the problem of origins. W. P. Cresson, The Holy Alliance. 
The European Background of the Monroe Doctrine (New York, 1922) is very 
inadequate. There is an unpublished dissertation by R. Wetzlar, Die Heilige 
Allianz, von 1815 bis zwm Ausbruch des russiesch-turkischen Krieges 1827 (Heidel- 
berg, 1922). I may also refer to the general bibliography in my study The Lady 
of the Holy Alliance, The -_ of Julie de Krtidener (New York, 1939), 

* C. K. Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-15 (London, 1931), 
The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-22, revised ed. ( m, 1934); H 
Temperley, The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-27 (London, 1925). 
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“ Neo-Holy Alliance,” to use Temperley’s more accurate phrase, had 
very little in common with the tsar’s cherished document.‘ 

Yet the question of origins still remains, for a treaty which has 
little practical weight may nevertheless be highly significant as a clue 
to the temper of the times. In seeking its provenance one is exposed 
to all the dangers inherent in the process of | linking together “‘ general 
currents”’ and explicit documents. These dangers are particularly 
real in the case of a personality so complex as that of Alexander I, in 
whom a combination of religious mysticism and impulsive liberalism 
served erratically to modify his overweening ambition and to distort 
the autocratic tradition which he had inherited. 

Various explanations have been given of the treaty. To some it 
falls neatly into place as one of the long series of attempts to establish 
what may be called a public law for Europe. To others it is an 
expression of the religious and mystical undercurrents of the times. 
Students of political romanticism in Germany have associated it with 
the growth of the idea of an organic unity in Europe, and of some 
kind of Christian theocracy. The treaty was denounced contem- 
poraneously by many liberals as the charter and sanction of all the 
repressive policies of the conservative powers after 1815, while it was 
also characterised more explicitly as a deep political plot to further 
the tsar’s ambitions against the Ottoman Empire. It has been seen 
as a somewhat eccentric outcome of Alexander’s proposals in 1804 
and of Pitt’s counter-proposals in 1805 for a anil guarantee of the 
prospective European settlement. To some, finally, the treaty was 
almost devoid of meaning; it was a personal aberration of the Tsar 
Alexander under the temporary spell of Madame de Kriidener—a 
“piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense,” in Castlereagh’s famous 
phrase—a ‘‘ loud sounding nothing,” as Metternich acidly called it.5 

The Treaty of Holy Alliance must in the broadest sense find some 
_ in the long category of proposals to secure the peace of Europe 
_by means other than the sword. Erasmus, Emeric Crucé, Sully, 
Grotius, Fénélon, William Penn, the Abbé S. Pierre, Rousseau, Frank- 
lin, Kant, Augustin Thierry, and many others had turned their atten- 
tion to the fateful problems associated with the emergence of modern 
dynastic states and the workings of the balance of power.* Such 
proposals for what Canning was later to call a European Areopagus 
impress. one by their variety only less than by their failure to enter 
the scheme of practical affairs. A document such as the Treaty of 
Holy Alliance has its place in this general category of pious hopes, 
but to catalogue it thus is by no means adequately to explain it. 

The treaty must also be seen in relation to certain religious and 
humanitarian movements of the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


* The Treaty of Holy Alliance has usually met with harsh treatment at the 
hands of historians, but it may be worth noting that in the cordial atmosphere 
associated with the Locarno Treaties and the Kellogg—Briand Pact historical 
judgments not infrequently became less critical. At a time when the pyscho- 
logical value of a profession of good intentions was being stressed something 
could be said for the promulgation of the Holy Alliance. 

* “ Upon the whole,”’ Castlereagh wrote to Liverpool in transmitting a copy 

of the treaty, ‘this is what may be called a scrape.” C. K. Webster, ed., 
British Diplomacy, 1813-15 (London, 1921), :p. 384. 
_ © See, in general, J. Ter Meulen, Der Gedanke der internationalen Organisation 
in seiner Hntwicklungen, 2 vols, (The Hague, 1917-29), and the recent work of 
E. V. Souleyman, T'he Vision of World Peace in Seventeenth. and Righteenth- 
Century France (New York, 1941). One may look upon Mr. Streit’s recent 
Union Now as a continuation of this same tradition. 
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The “ revolt against the Enlightenment ”’ led not infrequently to the 
view that the French Revolution was the supreme manifestation of 
deism, rationalism, and materialism, and that Napoleon, sometimes 
referred to as antichrist,.was the personification and embodiment of 
these vicious ideas.’ Only by a return to the principles of the Christian 
faith could he be overthrown and a true European order established. 
This general current of thought had many aspects, not all of them 
consistent. A protest against the age of reason is undoubtedly to be 
found in the growth of German pietism, which, particularly in southern 
Germany, took on a mystical and apocalyptic colouring.® A wave of 
conversions to the Catholic faith swept over many German romantics 
who saw the order and corporate unity of the Middle Ages as a vision 
of perfection.* The Christenheit oder Europa of Novalis, written in 
1799, made an eloquent plea for a new Christian theocracy in Europe; 
while Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme (1802) may be looked 
one as the harbinger of the age of faith in France. Associated with 
this was a remarkable revival of mysticism and occultism. Boehme 
became the idol of the German romantics; Madame Guyon, Antoinette 
Bourignon, Tauler, Saint-Martin, Lavater, and scores of other writers 
were read and re-read; this movement of thought penetrated into 
masonic lodges, was exploited in the charlatanries of Cagliostro, and 
found a haven in circles as far removed as the drawing-rooms of St. 
Petersburg and the humble cottages of southern Germany.” Such 
ideas, indeed, were not merely the property of western Europe, but 
through a variety of channels had currency at the Russian court." 
There a native Russian mystic tradition was amplified and re-directed 
by Russians travelling abroad, by’ the visits of foreigners, by the 
growth of Freemasonic lodges, and by books. One must stress the 
very influence of the new religious ideas upon men such as 
Alexander Golitsyn, Kochelev, and bzine—all intimates of the 
Tsar Alexander—for in these ideas may be found the seed-ground out 
of which the Holy Alliance was to spring.™* 

Closely related to this, one must notice the growth among writers 
on political theory, especially in Germany, of the organic concept of 
European society. Here the influence of Burke and Herder can 
clearly be seen at work upon a wide circle of writers. A state is 


7 Note the phrase of A. Cobban in his Edmund Burke and the Revolt Against 

~ Benya a 0 (London, 1929), p. 33, that the French Revolution was “ an 

up ”’ of the eighteenth century. See also F. B. Artz, Reaction 

and te Revolution, Grd printing (New York, 1939), ially ch. 3, for a discussion 
of some of the general aspects of the period 1815-1830. 

* It has been associated by K. 8. Pinson, Pietism as a Factor in the Rise of 
German Nationalism (New York, 1934), with the growth of national feeling, but 
ite influence, as in the case of Mme de Kriidener, was not always in that 
direction. en ner -Stilling, too, a leader of German pietism, thought much more 


ts See G. Goyau, L’ Allemagne religiense : le catholicisme, 2 vols. (Paris, 1910), 
vol. 1, pp. 161-260. 

ss spread of these ideas is impressively described by Viatte, cited in 
n, 2. While not closely concerned with the problems of the Holy Alliance, 
his volumes are, nevertheless, invaluable as a study of the climate of the times. 

+} BSchaeder, op, cit., p. 49. This important study succeeds better than does 
Biichler in showing the interrelation between the diplomatic and _ politico- 

forces of the times. 

* The most on oe mate for this subject is A. N. Pypin, Die geistigen 
Bewegungen in Russland. Die russieche Gesellachaft unter Alexander I 
German transl., Bérlin, 1894), 12 also G, Vernadsky, “ Le Césarévitch Paul 

ranes-magons de Moscou,” Revue des tudes slaves, vol, 111 (1923), pp 
268-85, which stresses the religious contribution of the masonic lodges, 
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something more than the mechanical arrangement of its parts in a 
rational pattern. It is, as it were, an active and living organism, 
rooted in the past.1* It has a religious sanction. The Christenheit 
oder Europa of Novalis has already been mentioned. In Adam Miiller’s 
Elemente der Staatskunst (1809) the argument is made that the organic, 
theocratic concept must be extended to Europe as a whole. ‘‘ Christ,” 
he wrote, “‘ died not only for men, but, also for states.” Some kind of 
Christian confederation must bind the states of Europe together.’ 
It will be shown later how some of these ideas were brought directly 
to bear upon Alexander. 

More explicit foundations, however, for the Treaty of Holy Alliance 
must be sought than are provided by these somewhat nebulous move- 
ments of thought. Some writers have stressed Count Kaunitz’s cir- 
cular letter of 17 July 1791, in which he urged Austrian representatives 
to infpress upon European courts the need of a common cause for the 

of preserving ‘‘ public peace, the tranquillity of states, the 
inviolability of possessions, and the faith of treaties,” and made use 
of the expression, ‘‘ a single family,” to describe the nations of Europe.*® 
But of much greater importance was the series of negotiations under- 
taken between Russia and England in the autumn of 1804 which led 
eventually to the forming of the Third Coalition. The vision of a 
new European order which shone through the instructions sent by 
Alexander I to his ambassador at London has been attributed by 
Professor Phillips to the memories of Sully’s Great Design and of 
St. Pierre’s Project of Perpetual Peace—memories due originally to 
the teachings of the tsar’s republican tutor, the Swiss La Harpe.'* 
The actual text of Alexander’s instructions to Novosiltsov is of uncer- 
tain derivation. Attention has been drawn recently to an Italian 
priest, Scipione Piattoli, whose contribution to these instructions seems 
to have been important. Previously a tutor in several noble Polish 
households, and actively associated with the reform movement in 
Poland, Piattoli drafted for his former pupil, Czartoryski, in 1803 and 
1804 two memoranda on the reorganisation of Europe the main ideas 
of which seem eventually to have been embodied in the famous pro- 
posals which went to England.'? These proposals, after sketching the 
general outlines of a European settlement, included the following : 


13 See: R. Aris, History of Political Thought in Germany, 1789-1815 (London, 
1936), pp. 288-319; F. Braune, Edmund Burke in Deutschland (Heidelberg, 
1917), especially pp. 182-227. 

14 Die Elemente der Staatskunst, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1809), vol. m1, p. 246. Note 
also the following: ‘‘. . . die Idee des Bundes . . ., wenn auch dunkel, dennoch 
heut zu Tage schon in jedem Gemiithe liegt. . . .”, ibid., vol. m1, pp. 272-3. 

48 Tor Meulen, op. cit., vol. m, 121. 

16“ The works of Rousseau, which he had studied under La Harpe’s oe. 
ance, contained an elaborate exposition and criticism of the Project of the Abbé 
de St. Pierre. . . . It was, then, natural that Alexander should see a vision of 
himself as another Henry IV, with his friend Czartoryski as his Sully, realising 
the grand design of converting the temporary alliance against France into a 

anent Christian Republic, with himself, of course, as the arbiter of its 

inies.”” Phillips, op. cit., pp. 34-5. 

17 Piattoli’s drafts were Sous to Thiers when he wrote his Histoire du 

et de l'empire. His influence was first fully shown in A. d’Ancona, 
Seipione Piatioli e la Polonia (Florence, 1915). ‘Schaeder, op. cit. (pp. 12-24), 
brings together further information on Piattoli from French, Italian, and Polish 
sources, See also G. Melegari, ‘‘ Un precursoro italiano di Wilson, l'abate 
Piattoli ed il progetto russo di europa del 1804," Nuova Antologia, vol. 
CCLXXXvil (1920), pp. 302-14. In Piattoli one may, perhaps, find the solution 
to the question left unsolved by Phillips (op. cit, p. 35 n. 33) as to who inspired 
Novosiltsov's mission, 
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It is no question of realising the dream of perpetual peace, 
but one could attain at least to some of its results if, at the con- 
clusion of the general war, one could establish on clear, precise 
principles the prescriptions of the rights of nations. . . . On prin- 
ciples such as these one could proceed to a general pacification, 
and give birth to a league, of which the stipulations would form, 
so to speak, a new code of the law of nations. . . .1* 


In Pitt’s reply of January 1815, he made his own outline of a European 
settlement, together with the concrete proposal of a treaty of guarantee, 
‘to which all the principal Powers of Europe should be parties.” The 
first separate and secret article of the Treaty of 11 April 1805 con- 
tained the promise of such a guarantee and of the eventual establish- 
ment of “ a federative system.”” In this way, to use Professor Phillips’ 
— “ Pitt committed himself to the Grand Design,” though the 
ortune of events was to prevent him ever from realising his great 
hope.** 

Echoes of the proposals of 1804 and 1805 undoubtedly ran through 
Alexander’s mind at the Congress of Vienna. A Russian note of 
31 December 1814 to the representatives of Austria, Prussia, and 
Britain urged the sovereigns of Europe to recognise that Christian 

inciples were the basis of their rule.” On 25 May 1815 a circular 

tter to all Russian missions urged the development of constitutional 

vernment and used phraseology not-unlike that of the text of the 
Treaty of Holy Alliance.** Parallel to this one must observe the plan 
of Castlereagh, the heir of Pitt, for a public declaration by all the 
signatories to the effect that the goneral settlement would be upheld. 
Such a document, actually dra: by Gentz (“‘one of the finest 
efforts of my life ”), was never adopted. It is none the less significant. 
For it is to be noted that Alexander was moved to tears when he heard 
Castlereagh read it; that some of its phrases are almost identical 
with those of the Treaty of Holy Alliance; that the tsar, according to 
Metternich, spoke of little else during his journey from Frankfort to 
Paris; and that Alexander eventually. told Castlereagh that the 
fundamental idea of this declaration had never passed from his mind. 
Thus a path can be traced from the negotiations of 1805 to the pro- 
mulgation of the Holy Alliance in 1815—a diplomatic path, it must 
be noted, in which the foot of Madame de Kriidener never for a 
moment trod. 

By what process did the confused background of religious aspira- 
tions, dreams of a new world order, and diplomatic manoeuvring for 
a treaty of guarantee give rise eventually to the specific document of 
1815? That the general trend of Alexander’s thought was sympa- 
thetic to such a scheme long before his so-called ‘ conversion ”’ in 
1812 is surely obvious to anyone who studies his career. In the 
dramatic days of 1813 and 1814, when he found himself at the head 
of a great coalition before which Napoleon’s power crumbled away, 
additional impetus was given to his dreams. From various sides 
pressure was brought to bear upon him. The traditional story is that 


e cuales, op. cit., p. 37, who makes no reference to Piattoli, 
id, p. 41, 
- , Comte d’, Le Congrés de Vienne et les traités de 1815 (Paris, 


Angeberg 
1864), pp. 479-80. 
2) Shi , N. K., Imperator Aleksandr Pervyi, 4 vols, (8t, Petersburg, 1897- 
98), vol. m1, pp. 540-7. 
** See the references in Knapton, op, cit., p, 162, 
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in the spring of 1814 Madame de, Kriidener, then living in Baden, 
and at the height of her prophetic vogue, made the acquaintance of 
Roxane Stourdza, a lady in waiting to the Empress Elisabeth; and 
that when Roxane accompanied her imperial mistress to Vienna 
Madame de Kriidener sent Roxane a series of impassioned letters 
which eventually reached the eyes of Alexander. The sequel was the 
melodramatic meeting of the tsar and the Livonian Sibyl at Heilbronn 
on 4 June 1815, where for several hours she exhorted him to take the 
lead in the religious regeneration of Europe. A further consequence 
was the establishment of that strange salon in Paris, adjacent to the 
tsar’s headquarters, where, in the company of many visitors from the 
fashionable world of Paris, he came daily to hear Madame de Kriide- 
ner’s mystic harangues. Out of this association, so his contemporaries 
believed, came the Treaty of Holy Alliance. Two points, however, 
are to be noted. One is that a study of Madame de Kridener’s 
correspondence in these months will show the essentially unpolitical 
nature of her thought. Her exhortations are studded with calls to 
repentance, to prayer, and to the love of God. But one cannot find 
in them an explicit anticipation. of even so vague a document as the 
Treaty of Holy Alliance. The other point to be noted is that coinci- 
dently with the activities of Madame de Kriidener a number of other 
persons were likewise bringing their influence to bear upon the tsar. 
These influences must now be considered. 

Alexander had visited Herrnhut in his trip through Germany in 
1813. He was still very close to Prince Alexander Golitsyn and to 
Kochelev, both of whom corresponded frequently with him. One of 
his secretaries, Admiral Shishkov, was well known for his mystic 
leanings, as was another, Prince Alexander Stourdza. At the very 
moment of his meeting with Madame de Kriidener at Heilbronn, 
Alexander is said to have been reading a Russian translation which 
Koehelev had sent him of Die Wolke iiber dem Heiligthum, a work by 
an obscure German mystic, Carl von Ekhartshausen.** These men, 
then, may be said to have encouraged his religious dreams, even as 
much as- did Madame de Kriidener. Furthermore, in his passage 
through southern Germany in July 1814, he had granted an interview 
to the pietist leader, Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling, who had 
him to take the lead in the salvation of faithful souls during the 
troublous times that were coming and who eventually received a 
pension from the tsar.25 Alexander had composed a sort of essay on 
mystical literature for his sister Catherine in which he acknowledged 
his great indebtedness to a long line of writers and ranged them in an 
ascending order of value from Boehme, Swedenborg, and Jung-Stilling 
to St. Theresa, Tauler, St. Frangois de Sales, and Thomas & Kempis.** 
During his visit to London in June 1814, Alexander received a depu- 
tation of Quakers who, under instructions of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends in Great Britain, presented him with 
an address as a consequence of which, in the words of Stephen Grellet, 
“he told us that his concern had been great that the several crowned 


* The correspondence may be followed in C, Eynard, Vie de madame de 
Kriidener, 2 vols, (Paria, 1849), vol. 1, pp. 276 ff, 

* Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovitch, L’Emperewr Alexandre J”, 2 vols. 
(St. Petersburg, 1912), vol. 1, p, 167. 
— Golovin, Russische Charaktere, 2 vola, (Grimma, 1847), vol. u, pp. 

* Printed in P, Pierling, Probléme d'histoire : Uempereur Alewandre I, est-il 
mort catholique ?, 2nd ed, (Paria, 1923), pp. 86-94. 
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heads might conclude their differgnces by arbitration and not by the 
sword.” ? 

In recent studies of the origins of the Holy Alliance increasi: 
importance has been given to the réle of the German Catholic theo. 
logian, Franz Xavier von Baader.2® He had been strongly influenced 
by the mystic tradition in Germany, and especially by the works of 
Novalis and Adam Miiller. In Baader’s thought the notion of an 
organic European community is combined with that of a Christian 
theocracy.”® In the summer of 1814 he sent to Alexander and also to 
the rulers of Austria and Prussia a memorandum embodying his ideas. 
In the spring of 1815 he sent a second memorandum of the same sort. 
In July he seems to have been associated either directly or indirectly 
with Roxane Stourdza, Kochelev, and Madame de Kriidener in an 
attempt to bring pressure upon the tsar. Late in 1815, after the 
Treaty of Holy Alliance had been signed, he published a small pam- 
phlet, Uber das durch die franzésische Revolution herbeigefiihrte Bediirfnis 
einer neuen und innigern Verbindung der Religion mit der Politik, from 
which the general tenor of the two earlier memoranda can be deduced.” 
It may be significant that eventually Alexander gave Baader five 
thousand francs to publish his pamphlet. Yet the similarities between 
it and the text of the Treaty of Holy Alliance are general rather than 
specific, and a comparison of the two documents makes it impossible 
to accept Mertens’ dogmatic statement that they follow each other, 
“‘beinahe Zeil fiir Zeile.””*4 So to emphasise Baader’s contribution 
is, surely, to ignore both the direction of the tsar’s own thought, and 
the striking variety of converging influences which were working upon 
him. Baader’s ideas were undoubtedly welcome; in his se 

to solve 
the problem of civil society (the free union of mankind) without the 
spirit of religion’; but it is to be remembered that he was appealing 
to one whose mind was largely made up.*” 

Evidence as to the precise manner in which the text of the treaty 
was drafted is conflicting and inadequate. A tentative summary 
would run somewhat as follows: A few days before the signing of the 

27 B. Seebohm, Memoirs of the Life and Gospel Labours of Stephen Grellet, 
2 vols. (London, 1860), vol. 1, pp. 279-80. The influence of the Quakers upon 
Alexander is emphasised b ALG. Dorland, ‘‘ The ae of the Holy Alliance 
of 1815,”’ Transactions of Royel Society of Canada, r 
section 2 (1939), pp. 59-79. 

%* There is a literature upon Baader. The monograph of Mertens, 
cited in n. 2, treats in detail, > PP . 44-60, of his connection with the Holy Alliance. 
Ite conclusions seem to go a little beyond the evidence. 

** Burke, Miiller, and Baader are described by Schaeder (op. cit., p. 66) as 
“ Kinder eines Geistes zusammen.’ 

* The memoranda of 1814 and 1815 have not been found. The pamphlet is 
printed in Franz von Baaders Schriften zur Gesellschaftsphilosophie, ‘on. J. Sauter 
(Fens 1925) [Die Herdflamme, Band 14], pp. 53-69. For critical discussion and 
references to the sources see: Mertens, op. cit., pp. 48-50; Biichler, op. cit., 

pp. fe-71; oe op. cit., pp. 64-70. 

cit., p. 56. Nor would I accept Biichler’s verdict: ‘‘ Man sogar 
nicht mehr von einem einmaligen tiefen Eindruck der Gedanken Baaders auf 
Alexander sondern von einem véllig in Fleisch und Blut ubergehenden Identifi- 
zieren mit jenen Ideen reden muss,”’ op. cit., p. 70. Conclusions drawn from 
textual similarities are a An equally good argument could be made 
from the following Chateaubriand : “Toutes les monarchies de 
l'Europe sont & peu prés fi sy es mémes moeurs et des mémes od tous les 
rois sont réellement des espdces de fréres unis par la religion chrétienne et 
l’antiquité des souvenirs.” De Buonaparte et des Bourbons (London, 1814), 


p. 79. 
8 Baader, loc. cit., p. 59. 


for — he wrote: “It is consequently absurd to see 


ird Series, vol. xxx, 
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treaty Alexander gave to Capo d’Istria a pencilled sketch in his own 
hand of the proposed document. On the following day Capo d’Istria 
returned him a fair copy, saying with some surprise that the. annals 

lomacy showed nothing comparable, and suggesting that it be 
ve as a declaration or manifesto. But the tsar insisted that he 
was determined to have Francis I and Frederick William III sign it. 
He then gave the document to Madame de Kriidener for her criticisms. 
On the next day he received it back and listened in great humility to 
what she had to say. There is some slight evidence to show that 
changes were made by her; Capefigue, indeed, in his Histoire de la 
Restauration says that he has seen the phrase, ‘ Sainte-Alliance,” 
written in with her own hand; but in general the document may be 
said to have been the work of Alexander himself.** 

The completed document Alexander presented to Francis I who, 
of course, at once turned it over to Metternich. The changes which 
Metternich was able to make at the last moment are highly illuminat- 
ing. The tsar had originally planned to include “ subjects” along 
with “‘ sovereigns ”’ in the promise of universal brotherhood. He had 
planned to declare that the various European armies were “ part of the 
same army summoned to protect peace and justice.” He had wished 
an assertion to the effect that the previous policy of nations must be 
“ absolutely changed ’’ and had proposed to invite other ‘ States,” 
rather than other ‘‘ Powers,” to accede. All this, from Metternich’s 
point of view, would never do; hence he skilfully removed these 
dangerous phrases before the treaty was signed on 26 September.™ 

Why, finally, was this treaty so immediately suspected and mis- 
understood? The answer lies partly in the secrecy with which it 
came to birth, partly in the subsequent behaviour of the great powers. 
The original signatories kept the document to themselves.*5 But on 
25 December 1815 (0.8.), the tsar unexpectedly issued a manifesto to 
his people, together with the text of the treaty, and it was from this 
source that the news gradually drifted into western Europe. In April 
the tsar addressed a reassuring memorandum to the European courts, 
trying to stave off the confused rumours which were growing.** But 
suspicions were not allayed. When Castlereagh laid before the House 
of Commons in February the agreements which had crowned the final 
negotiations at Paris he refused the demand of the Opposition to submit 
the Treaty of Holy Alliance on the ground that it was not a treaty in 


%3 For critical discussions of the drafting of the treaty see: Schaeder, op. 
cit., pp. 78-9; Biichler, op. cit., pp. 42-4. Claims that Stourdza or Nicholas 
Bergasse had any considerable share in its preparation may, I think, be rejected, 
although they were unquestionably close to the tsar. 

% Naf, op. cit., pp. 34-7, skilfully analyses these changes on the basis of 
drafts discovered in the Vienna Archives. See also Webster, The Foreign Policy 
of Castlereagh, 1812-15, p. 482 n., for further evidence. 

*% I have found no evidence to support Professor Phillips’ statement (op. 
cit., p. 141) that the Holy Alliance was proclaimed ” by Alexander at the great 
review of his troops on the plain of Vertus “ on 26 September.” A full account 
of this review, which took place on 10-11 September, was given in the Moniteur 

_ of 19 September, with no reference to the Holy Alliance. e text of the treaty 
was first published by the Moniteur on 6 February 1816. Gentz was in posses- 
sion of a copy by 10 October 1815, but confided to Karadja that he had shown 
it to no one. Dépéches inédites . . . aux hospodars de Valachie, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1876-7), vol. 1, p. 218. 

%¢ For these two documents see F. Schoell, Histoire abregée des traités de 
paiz ..., 15 vols, (Paris, 1817-8), vol. x1, pp. 554-5; F. de Martens, Recueil 
de traités . . conclus par la Russie, 15 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1874-1909), vol. 
Iv (1), pp. 3-4. The memorandum was of March 25 (0.8.). 
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the legal sense.*7_ Brougham denounced “holy pretenses and pro. 
fessions ”’ which, he said, were often “‘ palliatives of unjust designs ”’ ; 
even the staid Annual Register quoted with approval Bennett’s remark 
that “‘ the only motive which the noble lord could have for refusing its 
production was that he was ashamed of it and our allies’; ** while 
William Cobbett fulminated characteristically and at length in the 
pages of the Political Register. Thus the process of misinterpretation 
w. In 1819 Lord John Russell, viewing with alarm the course of 
uropean events, wrote as follows: ‘‘ The old system of the balance 
of power which governed the wars and treaties of Europe from the 
fifteenth century to the year 1818 has now been exchanged for another 
which may be called the system of Holy Alliance.” ** As the policies 
of the great powers seemed more and more to be committed to the 
programme of conservatism and repression, public identification of 
the tsar’s well-igtentioned document of 1815 with these policies 
became complete. Alexander’s fond dream that his treaty would 
inaugurate a new era in history and that European rulers would 
respond to the magnificent hope which he held out to them were 
doomed. 


E. J. Kapton. 


*?7 The Prince Regent, unable conebasionnly to sign this monarchical 
document, had sent an autograph letter of approval. 

38 Parliamentary Debates, \st series, vol.. xxx1r (1816), pp. 348, 363; Annual 
Register ee 45. 

%® Letter to Right Honourable Lord Holland on Foreign Politics (London, 
1819). 





REVIEWS 


Philip V of Macedon. By ¥F.W.WaBank. 1940. 387pp. 2 plates. 
10 maps. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


THE subject of this volume is a less famous character than his name- 
sake, the father of Alexander; yet he was a central figure at a turning- 
point of Greek and Roman history. He was the natural leader of 
Greece when it first stood face to face with the Roman Republic; 
and he had many of the personal aptitudes for leadership in a crisis, for 
he possessed great enterprise and driving power, whith he displayed no 
less in civil administration than in the field of war. But lacking mental 
stability, he was liable to be swayed by conflicting counsels, and he 
sometimes resolved his doubts by impulsive acts of aggression or terror- 
ism which multiplied his enemies. He gave unnecessary affront to -the 
Romans (who at this stage would certainly have preferred friendship 
with Greece), and he provided them with Greek allies when they 
retaliated upon him. 

The importance of Philip V’s part in Greek and Roman history has 
received recognition of late in a large output of studies on particular 
episodes of his reign, but it has been left to Mr. Walbank to sum up the 
results of this research in a comprehensive treatise. This task he has 
performed excellently. He has accomplished much useful spade-work 
in settling, or at any rate clarifying, controversial details, and he has 
established the chronology of Philip’s reign on a more secure basis. His 
criticism of Philip’s strategy and statesmanship is consistently sane and 
judicious; here and there, perhaps, he might have let himself go a 
little more, for his subject lends itself well to forcible phrasing; but 
his self-restraint, if it was a mistake, was a laudable one. 

In discussing the Roman declaration of war upon Philip in 200 B.c., 
Mr. Walbank assumes that the Romans had been scared, not so much 
by Philip himself, as by his ally, the Seleucid king Antiochus III, and 
that in attacking Philip they were defending themselves against Antio- 
chus.. The subsequent negotiations between Rome and Antiochus 
suggest that not until a later date, when Hannibal was received by 
Antiochus, did the Republic show. much concern about the Seleucid 
ruler; and there is reason to believe, with Dr. Scullard and others, 
that the Romans were less insouciant about Philip than Mr. Walbank 
— But disputable propositions like these do not affect the high 
value of the present work, which is a notable addition to the scanty 


production of books on Hellenistic literature in this —— 
. . Cary. 


The Emperor Claudius. By V.M.Scramuzza. “ Harvard Historical 
Studies XLIV.” 1940. 328 pp. One map. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., and London: H. Milford. $3.75. 

THE traditional portrait of Claudius, which depicts him at best as a 
learned fool, at worst as a pernicious influence on the development of the 

Roman Empire, as a pliant or unwitting slave in the hands of his efficient 

freedmen and wives, has been fundamentally revised during the last 

two decades. The starting-point of this revaluation was the discovery 
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some twenty years ago of a papyrus copy of Claudius’ letter to the 
Alexandrines. The fresh light which this threw on his personglity and 
ability led to a more searching estimate of the other ancient sources, 
both documentary and literary. In English, apart from the brilliant 
essay of A. Momigliano (translated in 1934), little has appeared 
(exceptin general histories, as M. P. Charlesworth’s account in Cambridge 
Ancient History) between the extremes of articles in the learned journals 
and the novels of R. Graves. We now have a monograph by the Pro. 
fessor of History in Smith College, U.S.A., from which Claudius emerges 
as an administrator of sound judgement with an excellent grasp of the 
problems of government, enlightened in the conduct of home policy, in 
disagreement with the Senate only through his sincere endeavours 
towards better government, and relatively successful in solving the 
problems of foreign policy which he inherited from his predecessors. 

In an excellent analysis of the literary sources Professor Scramuzza 
finds traces of a tradition less hostile to Claudius (e.g., Claudius’ inde- 
pendence of judgement and action is shown in the true circumstances 
of his accession, as disentangled from the traditional account : Herod 
Agrippa emerges as Claudius’ agent not his master). It is a pity that a 
summary of the main documentary sources was not added to this chap- 
ter. The reign abounds in so many thorny problems that few readers 
are likely to agree on every point of detail. Some will question the 
author’s conclusion on Claudius’ unfriendly policy towards the Equites, 
or his acceptance of the earlier existence of a Boule at Alexandria (for 
which he argues cogently) and his denial that the Jews had full citizen 
rights there, or his argument that Claudius did not officially recognise 
the cult of Cybele and Attis, or the connecting of the Porta Maggiore 
basilica with the magicae superstitiones of Statilius Taurus. These are 
but examples of difficulties where dogmatism would be out of place. A 
discussion of the policy which led to the annexation of Britain is not 
followed by any account of the campaign itself. Whether this should 
have been included, in view of the small part played by the emperor 
himself, is perhaps a matter of taste. More grievous perhaps is the 
treatment of the Nazareth rescript. If Professor Scram‘uzza follows 
A. Momigliano in accepting a Claudian date for this (as appears on 
P 286), it surely requires more discussion than a note which is mainly 

ibliographical. The following note (p. 287) on the Jewish question in 
Italy is scarcely adequate, nor is any real attempt made either to accept 
or reject Momigliano’s attractive views which at any rate make a con- 
sistent and unified picture of these diverse shreds of evidence which are 
important for the early history of Christianity as well as for Claudius’ 
Jewish policy. Such considerations, however, are secondary. The 
main point is that we are indebted to Professor Scramuzza for a useful 
and reliable account of one of the most interesting emperors who really 
came to grips with the problems of his age. H. H. Soutiarp. 


Brut y Tywysogion. Peniarth MS. 20. Ed. by Tuomas Jonzs. 
1941. xxiv -+ 255 pp. Cardiff; University of Wales Press Board. 
15s. net. 

An Introduction to the History of Wales. Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
1063 A.D. By A. H. Witiams. 1941. x-+ 192 pp. Cardiff; 
University of Wales Press Board. 5s. 

In his Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture to the British Academy 
in 1928 on the Welsh Chronicles, Sir John Edward Lloyd showed that 

the three versions of the Welsh Chronicle of the Frinees (Brut y 
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Tywysogion) were all translations of a Latin archetype, no longer 
extant. Of these versions the best known is that of the Red Book 
of Hergest, edited for the Rolls series in 1860 by the Reverend John 
Williams ab Ithel. A second version was printed in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology in 1801. The third (and fullest of the three), that of 
Peniarth MS. 20, remained in manuscript when Sir John wrote. It 
has now been published in a handsome volume by the University of 
Wales Press Board. 

The transcribing of the MS. has been done with meticuldus care 
by Mr. Thomas Jones, of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
He has indicated minutely the state of the MS., and has collated it 
with three other variants of the same version. His work will be 
essential, henceforth, to the study of the early history of Wales. 

In a brief introduction, Mr. Jones shows how the Peniarth 20 
version agrees in substance with the one printed in the Rolls series 
while differing considerably from it in phraseology. He also indicates 
how the new version explains passages which are obscure in the other 
through faulty transcription, and, in some instances, corrects actual 
errors in it. Possibly the most interesting section of the introduction, 
however, is the announcement of the discovery by Dr. Robin Flower, 
in Exeter Cathedral MS. 3514, of a Latin chronicle, the Cronica de 
Wallia, which, if not a part of the Latin archetype of the three ver- 
sions of the Brut, comes very near to it in substance. It is stated that 
Dr. Flower proposes to edit this chronicle for the University of Wales 
Press Board. 


Mr. Williams’s book is not easy to place. It is admittedly not a 
work of original research. For the greater part, it is based upon 
the first volume of Sir John Edward Lloyd’s History of Wales to the 
Edwardian Conquest (the recent third edition of which was noticed in 
History, xxv (June 1940), pp. 88-9). But it is also quite as evidently 
not a text-book. Its technical phraseology makes it too difficult for 
the young, while unexplained allusions, such as those to “ the notorious 
Tolo manuscripts ” and “ the triads of Dyfnwal Moelmud,” show that 
the author assumes previous knowledge on the part of his readers. 
References, in the text itself, to the school curriculum and the diffi- 
culties of teaching, imply, however, that the audience which the 
author. had in mind was one composed of his fellow-teachers, and that 
his primary purpose was to provide them with a hand-book on a 
particularly complicated subject. 

For this service Mr. Williams will earn the gratitude of all teachers 
of history in Wales. The book is vigorously written and the material 
well presented. The chapter on prehistory is more up-to-date than 
even the discussion of the subject in the recent edition of Sir John 
Lloyd’s History, for the author has been able to use W. F. Grimes’s 
Guide to the Collection Illustrating the Prehistory of Wales, while in the 
section on early Welsh institutions greater use has been made by 
him than by Sir John of T. P. Ellis’s Welsh Tribal Law and Custom 
in the Middle Ages. 

The author, in accordance with his purpose, summarises the con- 
flicting views of the various authorities on such topics as the relation 
between the Goidelic and Brythonic invasions of Britain. The 
volume’s chief weakness as a hand-book, however, is that several 
controversial subjects are either circumvented by unexceptionable 
phrases or avoided altogether. Among these might be noted the 
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questions whether the English conquest was carried out by the inter- 
mittent attacks of small groups or by more organised bodies; whether 
there was, in consequence, a displacement westwards of the Celtic 
population; if there was no such displacement, how the vigorous 
Christianity of Wales in the fifth century can be reconciled with the 
barbaric Celtic backwash ’”’ which Haverfield and others postulated 
at the end of the period of Roman occupation. Mr. Williams neglects 
the mission work of Welsh priests in Ireland—he does not even men- 
tion Saint Patrick and the problems connected with his origin; while 
he dismisses as “at present a mystery’’ the absorbingly interesting 
migration to Brittany (although he might argue that this took place 
probably from Devon and Cornwall, rather than from Wales, as the 
names of the Breton regions Domnonée and Cornouaille imply). 

The reviewer cannot help thinking that Mr. Williams has avoided 
these difficult problems through hoping that his book might also serve 
as a school text-book. He has, therefore, tended to fall between two 
stools, and it might be suggested that the value of his work (which 
is, without question, considerable) will be enhanced if in the sub- 
sequent volumes he makes up his mind clearly as to his approach to 
his subject. Davin WILLIAMS. 


Seignorial Administration in England. ‘‘ Oxford Historical Series.”’ 
By N. Dennotm-Youne. 1937. vii + 196 pp. Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 


IF every serious student and teacher of medieval English history 
read this valuable study, and understood its main conclusions, it would 
end several misconceptions which still disfigure general histories and are 
widely repeated, in cruder form, year after year, in countless essays and 

pers from the school certificate stage to the Honours examinations. 
Dr. Denholm- Young describes and examines the organisation, practice 
and personnel of administration on the great lay fiefs of thirteenth- 
century England, excluding the palatinates and the ecclesiastical 
honours, which present special —— and have already received 
attention from other scholars. His principal special materials, fully 
supplemented from the chronicles and the records of royal government, 
are the account-rolls of the great lay households preserved among the 
Exchequer records from 1250 onwards; and while he urges the need for 
more detailed studies of seignorial administration, such studies—at 
least, for the later thirteenth century—would only amplify the main 
lines which he himself has drawn, and corroborate the chief conclusions 
which he has reached in this book. These conclusions, already familiar 
to all serious workers on the constitutional, administrative, economic or 
local history of the period, are here for the first time assembled as the 
results of a general survey of the whole topic, fully substantiated by 
citation and example, and to those whose knowledge of medieval histo 
is based only on general works Dr. Denholm-Young’s conclusions will 
prove both disturbing and stimulating. 

The very existence of these lay household and estate accounts, rare 
before 1250 but already numerous by 1270; the complex administra- 
tive systems and oe so clearly and fully described by the author ; 
the appearance of technical handbooks instructing bailiffs and stewards 


1 The following points of detail might be noted; the Voteporix stone (p. 76) 
was not found “in the heart of Carmarthenshire ’’ but a mile or so from its western 
border; Offa’s “‘successors’’ (p. 105) should read ‘‘ predecessors "’; the cantref 
of Dyffryn Clwyd is not marked on the map of the tribal divisions of Wales (p. 111). 
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in accountancy and administration; and the large body of laici 
litterati possessing the technical and professional knowledge required 
for this work, are all significant of the great changes transforming 
thirteenth-century England, and must shatter many widespread mis- 
conceptions about the barons of that time and their agents, their ways 
of governing their fiefs and of organising and exploiting their economic 
resources, and their relations with the Crown. The seignorial house- 
holds and honours were organised on exactly the same lines as the Royal 
Household and administration, though naturally on a smaller scale and 
with less complexity, and they kept pace with royal organisation in its 
steady development during the period. The lord had his sworn Council, 
still in its early stages of development, with professional members 
always present, though not yet predominant, concerning itself primarily 
with the audit and not yet interfering regularly or drastically with the 
lord’s courts. Fixed Exchequers, with rolls, tallies; views and annual 
audits; Chanceries with writs, charters, letters patent and close; 
Chamberlains, Wardrobers and Receivers replacing the Stewards and 
other hereditary officials as the dominant figures of the household; 
the swarm of clerks, knights, bachelors and squires, holding no special 
offices but wearing their lord’s livery and already “ maintained ” by 
him even at this early date—all these features, supremely characteristic 
of the royal court, are equally typical of baronial households too; 
private ‘‘ sheriffs’ or other equivalent officers, seignorial writs, and 
juries similarly characterise the administration of seignorial justice. 
More impressive still is the demonstration—fatal to the obsolete but 
widespread belief in a perpetual struggle beween an “ anti-feudal ” 
Crown and a “‘ feudal ” baronage for the destruction or the extension of 
seignorial jurisdiction—that the great franchises worked as integral and 
interlocking parts of a single national system, operated by the Crown, 
and in normal times completely obedient to the royal will; that al- 
though lords chose and appointed their own officers, in action these 
agents were largely instructed by and responsible to the king’s officials ; 
and that, to sum up, seignorial administration is “‘ public administration 
in private hands.” The king largely recruited his local officials from 
the more experienced and successful agents of the great nobles; if he 
took into his hand a great feudal honour, its officers continued to work 
under him as for their former lord; and frequently an official might 
serve both king and baron simultaneously. In such circumstances the 
magnates necessarily gained in administering their own estates a know- 
ledge of administrative and financial problems which were of precisely 
the same nature as the problems of the Crown and its officials, and thus 
the barons were enabled to criticise and share the work of the latter on 
substantially equal terms. Similarly the agents of‘seignorial govern- 
ment, knights and other gentlemen of substance, who as sheriffs, 
stewards, chamberlains and bailiffs in their lords’ households and 
estates had been thoroughly trained in local government and finance in 
close association with the royal system and officials, were also no 
bungling amateurs, but professionals able to meet the king’s men on 
common ground alike in local courts and national parliaments. Con- 
clusions such as these, dovetailing so neatly with recent work such as 
that of Miss Cam, Miss Chew and Professor Morris and with the more 
numerous studies of the great ecclesiastical honours and the palatinates, 
ought to revolutionise the teaching of medieval English history : 
unfortunately, relatively few teachers read works of this kind. 

These fundamental matters by no means exhaust the interest of 

No. 102.—vou. XXvI. L 
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the book ; a long essay would be required to recount it all. The details 
of Dr. Denholm-Young’s survey of the administrative system and of 
the various grades of officers who operated it are clear, instructive and 
full of interest, and his discussion of the judicial side of seignorial 
government is both important and stimulating. He cannot resist an 
informative excursion into the thirteenth-century wool trade as 
illustrated by the economic and financial organisation of Isabella de 
Fortibus’ t sheep-rearing estates in Holderness, or a fascinating 
account of the rapid rise and deserved fall of that early expert in 
financial “‘ graft,’”’ Adam Stratton. Important sections expound the 
early history of livery and maintenance, and discuss anew the terms 
“ Honour ” and “ Barony,” making permanent contributions on both 
of these subjects. The only important criticism of the book is against 
its manner; the subject, never easy for the general reader of history, is 
not made more attractive by the extreme compression forced upon the 
author by the restricted size of this useful series. Possibly he might 
have gained by omitting from this book and publishing elsewhere the 
sections on the Holderness wool trade, on the career of Adam Stratton, 
and on the discussion of the terms “ Honour”’ and “ Barony,” thus 
gaining s for the real essence of his subject. It is also unfortunate 
that the frst. chapter, on seignorial households, partly because there is 
too little connected detail available in the source material, lacks the 
grasp and purpose of the rest of the book, but teachers and students 
must not let this deter them from close study of one of the most im- 

rtant monographs on medieval English history published during the 

few years. R. F. TREHARNE. 


Heresy and the Inquisition in Narbonne. By R. W. Emery. Columbia 
University Press. 1941. 


Tue truism that the historian is now concerned, not with general 
studies, but with carefully documented surveys of the workings of an 
institution in a particular locality, or during a given period in its 
history, applies particularly to the Inquisition, the historical signifi- 
cance of which has been distorted by its sinister associations. Mr. 
Emery’s description of its activities, or rather its lack of activity at 
Narbonne during the thirteenth century is therefore particularly 
welcome. In spite of the abundance of surviving material Mr. Emery 
has only been able to trace ten cases of heresy in the city during the 
period from 1237 to 1315. This, however, as he points out, was due 
to exceptional circumstances ; for Narbonne, being a great industrial 
and commercial centre, was as liable to unorthodox influences as its 
neighbours, and some of its chief families had heretical connections. 
Moreover, the part it played in the spiritual movement among the 
Franciscans—the great spiritual Franciscan leader Peter, the son of 
John Olieu (Olive is not the correct Provengal rendering of the Latin 
Olivi), came from the neighbourhood, and died at the Franciscan 
convent there—shows that the inhabitants of Narbonne were no more 
level-headed than their neighbours at Carcassonne or Beziers. The 
lack of prosecutions was, as Mr. Emery proves, due to the part played 
by the city in the Albigensian e—its viscount reluctantly sup- 
porting the Crusaders—with the result that the constitution of the 
city remained unaffected by the war, and the royal authority was 
not established there, the archbishop and the viscount and various 
religious bodies retaining their seigneurial rights. Incidentally, one 
of the best and most interesting parts of the hak describes the con- 
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stitution of Narbonne, which, like so many of the great medieval 
cities, was a narrow oligarchy. The result was that the Inquisition 
did not function in Narbonne, and prosecutions were left to the arch- 
bishop’s court, which—in addition to its relative inefficiency and the 
preoccupation of the archbishop with his seigneurial rights, the one 
serious disturbance in the town, that of 1234, though beginning with 
the arrest of a heretical preacher, owed its prolonged character to 
the archbishop’s attempt to make it a means of extending his seig- 
neurial rights—had to contend with the jealousy of the viscounts. 
These, besides not having an unblemished reputation for orthodoxy, 
were naturally unwilling that the archbishop’s power and wealth 
should be increased by the confiscations of the property of convicted 
heretics. 

It is interesting to compare the dearth of prosecutions in the 
thirteenth century with the activity of the Inquisition in connection 
with the ebienl Pesmtvone and their followers in 1322. In February 
of that year twenty-one persons were burned at one of the gates of 
the city, and during the next six years there were forty-nine prosecu- 
tions. The sympathy of the ee le does not seem to have been 
strongly orthodox, for certain of the Inquisition’s victims who were 


subsequently released even held the position of consul. Mr. Emery’s 
association of the activity of the Inquisition with the establishment 
of royal authority in Narbonne, seems the most obvious explanation 
of the change, and the fact that it was in 1322 that the crown finally 
took over the viscount’s jurisdiction is perhaps more than a coinci- 
dence. A useful further contribution to historical studies in more 
peaceful times would be a survey of the Inquisition’s activities in a 


city where the establishment of royal authority followed the Albi- 
os Crusade. This would not only throw light on the religious 
istory of the south of France, but also on the spread of Capetian 
institutions in Languedoc and the relations between Church and 
State in thirteenth-century France. D. L. Dours. 


Simeon and Church Order: A Study of the Origins of the Evangelical 
Revival in Cambridge in the Eighteenth Century. The Birkbeck 
Lectures for 1937-8. By CuartesSmytTH. 1940. xx + 316 pp. 
C.U.P. 16s. 

Methodism and the Literature of the Highteenth Century. By T. B. 
SHEPHERD. 1940. 286 pp. Epworth Press. 10s. 6d. 


At first glance, Canon Smyth’s book, though clearly based on 
scholarly research of an —— kind, may seem discursive and loosely 
knit. But on more careful ing the underlying pattern is apparent 
and compelling. Each chapter is to some degree on a separate subject, 
but it is also an essential part of the whole. The theme is the import- 
ance of Charles Simeon in the Evangelical Movement, the thesis, that, 
owing to his commanding influence in Cambridge, his treatment of the 
two problems of Continuity and Church Order was probably decisive in 
preventing the Evangelical Party from leaving the Church of England 
as the Methodists had done. The first three chapters are concerned 
with the attitude of Simeon to the religious problems of theday. First, 
religion in the home, which centred round the practice of family prayers, 
alien alike to the High-Church party, which associated them with Dis- 
sent, and to the average worldly family. Second, religion in the school. 
Between 1799 and 1802 there was a violent controversy over religious 
teaching in public schools which has curious analogies with modern dis- 
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cussions. The Charity Schools were compared with the supposedly 
Godless public schools, which were attacked by those who knew nothing 
of them, as well as by Dr. Rennell, Master of the Temple, an old Eton- 
jan whose own son was then at Eton. Dr. Vincent, of Westminster 
School, made a spirited and effective rejoinder so far as his own school 
was concerned. For the third chapter, on religion in the University, 
the MS. diary (1793-1801) of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity, has been used as well as the note-books of his grandson, which 
contained material for the projected third volume of his trilogy on 
University Life in the eighteenth century. This was to have dealt 
with “‘ the Religious Life in its personal and social aspects.” In the 
Universities controversy raged round compulsory chapel, and the 
attendance of undergraduates and Fellows. There is the delightful 
story of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Undergraduates (of 
Trinity College, Cambridge), in which the undergraduates triumphed 
urbanely over the Fellows. The next two chapters are on Berridge of 
Everton and Cadogan of Reading (and Chelsea), both intimately asso- 
ciated with Simeon. Berridge’s career was an object-lesson in the 
dangers of irregular and itinerant preaching by the beneficed clergy— 
a failure in Church Order. Cadogan’s life showed the disruptive 
consequences of lack of Continuity in the parish: a congregation which 
has grown to depend on evangelical teaching finds itself suddenly pro- 
vided with a parson of a contrary faith and practice; the desertion of 
the church for a chapel inevitably follows. This leads up to the im- 
portance of Simeon’s insistence on Church Order, and to the foundation 
of the Simeon Trustees, to ensure Continuity in livings in key positions, 
and thus counteract the hostility of most bishops and deans to the 


Evangelical movement. The narrative is skilfully built up by the juxta- 
comune of concrete and significant facts, not by a discussion of “ in- 

uences”’ and “tendencies,” and there are many quotationsfrom obscure 
sources, as well as a wealth of references. The result is not a new life 
of Simeon, but a provision of much fresh material and new viewpoints. 
A statemanslike Simeon emerges, who seems to challenge comparison 
with Halifax the Trimmer, notably in the interesting quotation from 


the preface to his Hore Homiletice (p. xii), beginning : ‘‘ The author is 
no friend to systematizers in theology. ...” After his death, the 
Evangelical Party allied itself, to its detriment, with the Low-Church 
Party; “ Rome was the enemy: and amid the dust and heat, the 
tumult and the shouting of the conflict with the ‘ Romanising ’ party 
within the Church of England, much that Charles Simeon had approved 
and valued became either suspect or taboo ” (p. 299.) 

Dr. Shepherd’s book is of a different type. It is a shortened form 
of a Ph.D. thesis, and is ambitiously wide in its scope. This is the 
examination of the whole subject of the place of Methodism in the 
literature of the eighteenth century, which, we are told, “ falls easily 
into three sections.” These are the literary output of the Wesleys 
themselves, the works of other Methodist writers, and “ the attitude 
of the literary men of the time towards the new movement.” There is 
also some account of the controversies that raged round the movement. 
In so wide a field the cultivation must necessarily be extensive rather 
than intensive. Much has already been written on these subjects, and 
in some cases with more insight as well as fullness. In particular, a 
comparison with Mr. Gill’s recent book The Romantic Movement and 
M. ism is inevitable. There is little to be gained by yet another 
summary of such well-known books as Humphrey Clinker and Graves’ 
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Spiritual Quixote; both have been more a dealt with by Mr. 
Gill. The references to Fielding are unilluminating (pp. 224-5). 
Why did he show so little sympathy to fellow-workers in the field of 
civilising the underworld? Dr. Shepherd does not mention Joseph 
Andrews, but part of the answer to this question has been put into the 
mouth of Parson Adams, who says of Whitefield : ‘‘ I was once his well 
wisher. . . . But when he began to call nonsense and enthusiasm to his“ 
aid, and set up the doctrine of faith against good works, I was his 
friend no longer: for surely that doctrine was coined in Hell. . . .” 
It will be remembered that Blifil and Square were exponents of the 
doctrine of faith without works, and there are frequent references to 
the evil consequences of the belief (attributed to the Methodists) in 
Fielding’s writings. The wide scope of the book fits it excellently 
for use as a textbook. M. D. GEoRGE. 


Poona Residency Correspondence, Vol. 6, Poona Affairs 1797-1801 ; 
Vol. & Poona Affairs. 1801-10. Ed. by R. B. Sarpzsar; Eatra 
Volume, Selections from Sir C. W. Malet’s Letter-Book, 1780-84. 
Ed. by R. Suva. Government Central Press, Bombay, 1939-40. 


TxEsE three new volumes in the series English Records of Maratha 
History, under the general editorship of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, will be 
welcomed by students of Indian History. Their publication has been 
financed partly by the Bombay Government and partly by the Shivaji 
Memorial Committee. During the present century much pioneer 
work by Maratha researchers into their own historical records has 
been in progress. The meetings of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission in 1921 and 1925, and the celebration of the tercentenary 
of Shivaji’s birth in May 1927 drew public attention not only to the 
importance of the work of Maratha scholars such as Ranade, Parasnis 
and Rajwade, but also to the practical problem of dealing with the 
vast inchoate mass of the Poona records. This series of publications 
is one result of the efforts stimulated by the enthusiasm of that period. 
The editor of vols. 6 and 7 is Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai of Baroda, 
an original member of the Shivaji Memorial Committee and an en- 
thusiast for Maratha historical research, who has been at work on the 
Poona records, both English and Marathi, for many years. 

These two volumes cover the residence at the Peshwa’s court of 
Colonel William Palmer, 1797-1801, and Colonel (later Major-General) 
Sir Barry Close, 1801-10. They consist largely of letters written by 
the Residents and provide an almost day-to-day picture of Baji 
Rao II’s court. Palmer had previously been confidential secretary 
to Warren Hastings. He was a conscientious and tactful adviser 
to the Peshwa, apparently too scrupulous to achieve success in the 
mission with which he had been entrusted by Lord Wellesley, namely 
that of negotiating a subsidiary alliance treaty. Hence in 1801 he 
was supplanted by the more energetic Close, who soon afterwards 
snilated the famous Treaty of Bassein. Vol. 7 tells us little about 
the treaty. Under a geographical division of the material northern 
and southern affairs are dealt with separately, and the correspond- 
ence relating to the treaty and the subsequent Second Maratha War 
is being published in another volume. The editor claims that while 
these volumes do not bring to light many new historical facts previously 
unknown, they do “ provide a fresh and realistic picture of the declin- 
ing days of the Maratha power.” It is an interesting one. We see 
the fine old Nana Phadnavis, the greatest Indian statesman of his 
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century, ekeing out his last few years, a broken man serving the 
treacherous Baji Rao. The confusion and appalling corruption of 
Maratha administration are constantly illustrated. There is, indeed, 
ample evidence of the causes of the rapid collapse of the Maratha ° 
power during the early years of the nineteenth century. 

The Eatra Volume, edited by Dr. Raghubir Sinh, contains a selec. 
tion from the manuscript letter-book of Sir Charles Warre Malet 
during the early days of his career, when he was Resident at the court 
of the Nawab of Cambay. Malet was a man of wide interests, who 
maintained a correspondence with officers in many theatres of activity. 
He was also a student of Indian history and languages. Hence the 
Letter-Book contains a great variety of interesting information and 
much illuminating discussion of policy. 

All three volumes are well and carefully edited. They have con- 
cise, informative introductions and are excellently indexed. Each 
letter also is prefaced by a brief indication of its main contents. Per- 
haps the most valuable feature of these volumes lies in the close-ups 
they afford of three remarkable servants of John Company, who are 
little more than names in most standard histories of India. Palmer 
indeed is not even mentioned in the Cambridge History of India. 

D. G. E. Hatt, 


The Treaty of Washington, 1871—a Study in Imperial History. By 
Gotpwin Smits of the department of history in the University 
of Iowa. 1941. xiij+ 134 pp. Cornell University Press: 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 


Mr. Gotpwin Smirx’s interesting and readable little essay on the 
Washington Treaty illustrates the dangers which face historians who 
take aspects rather than the whole of a subjéct, and the greater danger 
from superimposing “notions” on mere objective fact. It is im- 

rtant to have a balanced account, such as is contained in Professor 
hippee’s recent book, of the Treaty in all its aspects, British, Canadian 
aad: American. British writers like Morley and Fitzmaurice wrote 
as though the Alabama claims exhausted the content of what the 
ee had to handle; while, perfectly justifiably, Pope’s 
ife of Sir John Macdonald concentrates on Canadian questions. We 
need a comprehensive, objective and judicious synthesis, which will 
not ignore the obvious fact that what mattered most, even for Canadians, 
was the final settlement of the Alabama and allied problems. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, however, concentrates not merely on the Canadian 
side of the Treaty, but on its importance in the development of the © 
British Commonwealth. “Out of the struggle with the British 
Commission, from the tenacious pleadings of Canada for a deeper 
recognition of her problems . . . there emerged clearer and stronger 
than before . . . the vision of a slow transition from Empire to 
Commonwealth.” But so good a Canadian as the late O. D. Skelton 
held that, after the Washington affair was over, British and Canadians 
alike “‘ ceased to take any strong interest in the topic of the national 
status of Canada.” In that field the significant diplomatic events 
were the Alaska Boundary Award, and above all else the international 
problems raised for the Empire by the war of 1914. Sir John Mac- 
donal’s position in 1871 did mark a real advance in Canadian power 
to assert Canadian rights; but if that line of investigation had to be 
followed, the author would have served his purpose better by placing 
the Washington negotiations in their proper place, tracing t. © evolu- 
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tion of Canadian interest in, and control over, her external affairs 
from Durham’s time. It is difficult to combine a faithful treatment 
of the Washington Treaty with a study of Commonwealth evolution. 

Mr. Smith is a little careless over details. He gives the diplo- 
matist called by his contemporaries Sir Henry Bulwer the initials 
“Ww. C.”; calls Motley, the historian and ambassador, James, not 
John; consistently mis-spells Mountague Bernard’s Christian name; 
and, in a curious phrase, talks of Lord de Grey, then President of the 
Council in Gladstone’s ministry, as being “ occupied with work at 
the Privy Council Office.” On a more arguable point, he seems to 
acquiesce in the talk of “error, blunder, wrong, and concession ” 
committed by British diplomacy with reference to North America 
through a century. He forgets that the fifty-six years from 1815 to 
1871 saw the entirely constructive Rush-Bagot demilitancy of the 
Lakes, Canning’s admirable Alaska settlement with Russia in 1825, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company achievement in holding the W. and N.W. 
for the coming Confederation, Durham’s skilful dealings with the 
United States in 1838, and Elgin’s Reciprocity success in 1854 after 
all Canadian efforts beforehand had failed. It is reasonable, too, to 
hold that in the Ashburton and Oregon treaties British North America 
gained more in peace and security than was lost in square miles. 

It may seem unfair for a critic who enjoyed. reading this little book 
to dwell so largely on its faults. But history is an austere mistress, 
and bids us see things in proportion and objectively. Mr. Smith’s 
analysis of party and press judgments, in Canada, of the Treaty is 
well done. J. L. Morison. 


The American Impact on Great Britain 1898-1914. By RicHarp 


H. Hermnpev. 1940. ix+ 416 pp. University of Pennsylvania 
‘ Press, Philadelphia; London: Milford. £1 4s. 


Dr. HEINDEL’s The American Impact on Great Britain is the con- 
scientious production of an American University which stands midway 
between an extended Ph.D. dissertation and an historical treatise. A 
_ deal of hard research has gone into this somewhat pedestrianstudy, 
or the writer marshals his facts carefully and states his conclusions 
intelligently and with fairness. He offers a useful survey of different 
aspects of his subject, beginning with the influence of the American 
“Press on England, and then proceeding to trace the effects on British © 
opinion of the new imperialism in the United States which followed the 
Spanish War and the reaction of English trade and industry to Ameri- 
can business and economic penetration. He also discusses the edu- 
cational, literary and even social relations between the two countries in 
their numerous points of contact. 

Rightly, he calls 1898, the year of the Spanish War, the annus 
mirabilis. The diplomatic and political significance of that war was as 
great as its military agp isslight. The former aspects designedly 
remain outside the author’s province. Not everything which then took 
place behind the curtain has yet.been revealed. Thus it has often been 
alleged that a European coalition against the United States was frus- 
trated by the opposition of England. Again, this has been denied and, 
in a sense, both statements may contain their germ of truth. Although 
the plan for a hostile coalition was probably only adumbrated by the 
fertile mind of the Kaiser, more would certainly have been heard of this 
had British statesmen shown themselves in any degree receptive to the 
suggestion. Until the records of the Foreign Office have been opened, 
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it is impossible to —_ of this matter with authority. But it is 
possible to say that, largely owing to the friendly attitude then shown 
by England, the two countries understood for the first time that a 
community of interest drew them closer together. One of the happiest 
effects of the war on American opinion was to dispel many vestiges of 
anglophobia handed down as a legacy from an earlier age. In England 
also it led to the realisation that the United States, as a world Power, 
must be made a friend. 

The firm tradition of friendship. officially established long ago 
became a tenet of British foreign policy, which has more than justified 
itself. In other respects American influence was not unnaturally 
weighed by several different measures. Amid the numerous points of 
contact it is easy to discover sympathies and antipathies, admirations 
and dislikes, collaborations and antagonisms. It is possible to draw 
a picture of the American impact equally in too rosy or in too dark 
colours. But no one can deny that England and the United States 
regard each other and feel towards each other very differently from 
what they do to any other nation. And both understand that, for 
better or worse, their interests and their destiny are in many respects 
linked together. This feeling, not always easy to measure or to weigh, 
counts for much. 

Dr. Heindel has kept himself strictly to non-official relations, and 
refrains from any discussion of the less tangible aspects of intercourse. 
He appears apprehensive lest an attempt to penetrate the atmosphere of 
such relations might extend into a vaporous stratosphere. That he is 
aware of his self-imposed limitations may be judged from his own state- 
ment that “ cultural historians cling praiseworthily to an unbounded 
world of thought in which studies as the present one are at best mere 
pettyfoggery *’ (p.414). Yet even the many facts he produces with vast 
diligence cannot be entirely divorced from their background of ideas and 
sentiments, and one leaves his book with the uneasy feeling that he has 
not told all, or even the most important. There is much more to add 
to a relationship that is elusive and not specific, yet none the less ve 
real. Like other factors which are half spiritual and half material, 
this one may call for some very different estimates. The impact of 
America on England traces, perhaps, a somewhat higher path than the 
ground-track followed by Dr. Hein el. Lzwis EINSTEIN. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Two recent books on life in the ancient world are useful complements 
of one another, the one for its general picture, the other for its strong 
focus on a limited field. In Life and Phought in the Greek and Roman 
World, by M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff (1940, Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 
the authors make a good case for treating Greek and Roman life 
as a single subject, contending that “on a broad view of these 
civilisations it is the resemblances rather than the disparities that 
strike the eye,” and that “the receptivity of the Romans for Greek 
civilisation has been vital for our cultural tradition,’’ but it was a 
formidable task to compress so much into so small a compass. The 
resultant lucid and readable work is designed to give the young 
student of the classics an introduction to aspects of the ancient world 
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which his study of texts too often leaves on one side. The geographical 
background, the foe background (here an admirably clear summary 
of the history of the Greeks and Romans is packed into seventy-four 
pages), the material background, are considered in turn, and chapters 
on social life, culture and religion follow. Literature and art are the 
most difficult subjects to deal with in so little space without becoming 
mere catalogues, but the difficulties are very fairly surmounted, though 
for the chapter on art the reader needs to have some acquaintance with 
the chief works of ancient sculpture and architecture. There are some 

ood illustrations, but lack of reference in the text to the plates (e.g., 

olterra chest, p. 225, Pompey’s portrait, p. 226) diminishes their 
usefulness. In the map on p. 86, 105 has lost its “ A.D.” Some may 
think that the view of ancient life is a shade on the optimistic side. 
This may be due to the impossibility of giving much space to the 
differences between the various classes, but an excellent critical dis- 
cussion of slavery is included. As a whole, however, the book conveys 
a sense of the background in which that humanitas which is such an 
important part’of our heritage was able to develop. Old pupils of 
Professor Cary’s will recognise in many passages the characteristic 
flavour of certain lectures which he used to give in London University, 
but they will regret the absence here of the bibliographical guidance 
which they were wont then to obtain, and a plea may be entered for the 
inclusion of a select bibliography in future editions, for those in the 
Cambridge Ancient History are too comprehensive for the beginner, 
and the ones dealing with Greece are now over thirteen years old. 


Daily Life in Ancient Rome, by Jéréme Carcopino (1941, Editor, 
H. T. Rowell, translator, E. O. Lorimer, Routledge, 16s. 6d.) is an 
excellent and highly individual work. The author limits himself, so 
far as is possible, to Rome itself and to the generation of Trajan. 
The French edition appeared in 1939; to its Gallic flair are now added 
the solid editorial labours of Professor Rowell of Johns Hopkins 
University, who has furnished numerous valuable additional notes, 
some corrections, a useful bibliographical chapter, an index and a 
set of illustrations, though the ‘‘ maps ” claimed in the blurb are only 
represented by Gismondi’s plan of the imperial fora. The themes 
treated include the city, its streets and houses, other aspects of the 
physical and moral make-up of Roman life, such as society, the family, 
education, religion, and finally the routine of ordinary life, its work and 
pleasures. A great capital city tends to —— the artificial quality 
and the vices of any given society, and the vast agglomeration of 
imperial Rome, with its population of some 1,200,000, must give in 
many ways a distorted view of the age. Rome must have in many 
ways resembled a city like modern Tunis or Algiers, with fine spacious 
public buildings and well-planned houses alongside the insanitary, 
overcrowded; picturesque alleys of the old town, except that most 
Roman streets were alleys by our standards. The popular view of the 
Romans that, though they had many defects, they at least understood 
drainage is shown to be only partially true. The system of sewers was 
excellent, but only the very rich could afford to have water laid on to 
their houses, and in the great blocks of flats which comprised the bulk 
of the dwellings of Rome, latrines connected with the sewers were only 

ssible on the ground-floor, where the wealthier tenants lived. Poorer 
olk on the upper floors had no such conveniences. The Romans, 
whether patrician or proletarian, seem to have had a lot of time dn 
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their hands, largely due to the habit of rising at dawn, so that in 
summer a long day’s work could be finished by midday, and ample 
leisure be left for the rest of the daylight. a also had remarkable 
powers of endurance, judging by the long hours they could spend at the 
amphitheatre, the public reading or the private banquet. The picture 
of Roman education is not ahappyone. At the primary schools years 
were “‘ wasted in senseless, stumbling repetitions punctuated ky savage 
unishments ’’; the “ routine teachings of the grammarian ”’ was better, 
ut dull and limited to the better-to-do; while the schools of rhetoric 
taught an art which under the imperial despotism had lost all practical 
value. We niay perhaps remind the Director of Education of the 
Vichy Government of these criticisms made two short years ago by the 
Director of the French School at Rome, and of his paraphrase of the 
dictum of Tacitus that “‘ as flame dies when deprived of air, there can 
be no healthy eloquence when liberty has perished.” A few errors 
have slipped past translator and proof-readers, e.g., “‘ fitters’’ for 
“ shippers ” (navicularii), p. 175; “ word” for “ sword,” p. 9, 1. 7; 
while on p. 219 “ multimillionaire” in terms of francs scarcely holds 
good for dollars, still less for pounds. O. B. 


THE growing number of volumes of records of the medieval justices 
of the peace and their predecessors which have been published under 
the inspiration of Miss B. H. Putnam has received a welcome addition 
in the Rolls of Northamptonshire Sessions of the Peace (Northampton- 
shire Record Society, 1940, issued to members). This volume contains 
a roll of the supervisors of the peace in Northamptonshire in 1314-16 
and a roll of the keepers of the peace in the same county in 1320. It 
has been capably edited by Miss Marguerite Gollancz, who has contri- 
buted a clear and instructive introduction, in which she gathers to- 
gether what can be gleaned of the personal history of the supervisors 
and keepers and summarises what may be learnt from the record of 
their proceedings. One point in connection with the plaints (querelae) 
brought before the supervisors by private persons may be noted, since 
it has not been avai’ by the editor. e head of the commission 
was Henry Spigurnel, a judge of the King’s Bench, and the clerk who 
made the entries in the roll adopted the same formulas as those employed 
in the King’s Bench for recording actions of trespass begun by bill. 
Although direct evidence is wanting, it seems highly probable, there- 
fore, that the plaints before the supervisors of the peace were in writing. 
The most interesting of these plaints is case no. 204, which tells this 
tale. One evening, as it was growing dark, two boys were playing in 
Northampton High Street bowling a wheel across it, the one to the 
other: a passer-by was accidentally struck by the wheel and, falling 
to the ground, he broke his leg. Thereu he sued for damages, 
which the j assessed at 60s., if the defendants were liable. e 
question of liability was too difficult a point of law for the supervisors, 
although their chief was a judge of long experience. Apparently the 
case was adjourned to the King’s Bench,' but no decision is recorded 
here. Two further small points perhaps call for remark. As a rule 
Miss Gollancz translates querela as suit, not plaint, which seems clearly 
preferable and which she does, in fact, on occasion adopt. The sur- 


1 The editor has searched the Common Plea Rolls for this case, doubtless 
because the adjournment was to Westminster, But the King’s Bench was there 
in the Hilary term 1315 (Abbreviatio Placitorum, p. 319), and it would seem more 
likely that this court is intended. 
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name which she renders “ le Ken ”’ is really “ le Keu,” anglice “ Cook ” : 
it adds another occupational name to her list (pp. liii, 112). 
H. 


G. R. 


Faith of Our Fathers: The Men and Movements of the Seventeenth 
Century, by Dr. Florence Higham (8.C.M. Press, 5s.), consists of studies 
of the lives and teachings of twenty-seven leaders of Protestantism in 
Stuart England. Based primarily upon their writings, the essays have 
the freshness which comes from direct contact with original material of 
any kind, and Mrs. Higham makes full use of the literary qualities of 
her subject. She brings to it also a scholar’s understanding of the 
political issues which in this period were inseparable from religion, and 
a sympathetic appreciation of the value of widely different contributions 
to the sum total of Christian experience. The book should send new 
and better-informed readers to the work of Hooker and Donne, Herbert 
and Baxter, Philip Henry and Bunyan, Fox and Elwood, Ken and 
Jeremy Taylor. 


THE aims and methods of Charles II and James II in their dealings 
with ‘the corporations, though sufficiently well known in outline, are 
among topics to the understanding of which the study of local sources 
may be expected to give precision, and Mr. T. Pape’s The Restoration 
Government and the Corporation of Newcastle-under-Lyme (Manchester 
Univ. Press, 7s. 6d.) is a useful contribution to that end. It draws 
upon the ae minutes for two periods of active Crown inter- 
ference, the first from 1662 to 1664, when the regulation of the cor- 

rate body by commissioners under the Corporation Act was followed 
. the institution of Quo Warranto proceedings and the grant of a 
new charter; the second, from 1684 to 1688, when another Quo War- 
ranto opened the way for yet another charter, bringing the council 
into complete dependence upon the royal will, untif the immediate 
threat of William’s invasion forced James to proclaim a general 
reversal of his policy toward the boroughs. Mr. Pape’s essay was 
written before the publication of Professor George’s article in the 
English Historical Review for January 1940, but takes account of 
most of the recent literature on the subject and shows in detail not 
only the development of relations between the corporation and the 
Crown but also the effects, and especially the financial difficulties, 
which it produced in the internal government of the town. It is 
probable that changes in the immediate objectives of royal policy 
could be further illuminated, if Mr. Pape would add to his study such 
biographical details as may be recoverable for the oft-regulated 
personnel of the corporation and its staff. “6. ¥. 


NATHANIEL CREWE, third Baron ‘Crewe of Stene and from 1674 to 
1721 bishop of Durham, is remembered to-day for his magnificent gifts 
and legacies to the diocese of Durham, to Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
to the university of Oxford. Closer inspection yields a most unpleasing 
figure. While stories of the discreditable methods by which Crewe 
attained his promotion to Durham are best left open to question, there 
is little praiseworthy in his record as a diocesan ; i seems to have paid 
the least possible attention to his duties; and to have given little sup- 
port to the reforms urged by Dean Granville. But it is his political 

1 Misprints are few and unimportant. But “ dfather *’ (p. xxv, 1. 3 
from bottom) must be a slip: the two William evtnows: who flouri 


respectively under Stephen and Edward I, were presumably separated by more 
than one generation. 
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career that condemns him. He was, like Bishop Sprat, one of James 
II’s ecclesiastical commissioners ; in 1689 of all the bishops only he and 
Compton (a declared enemy of James) voted that the throne was 
vacant. -In 1714 he and Atterbury alone among the bishops voted 
with the extreme Tories against taking measures against the 
Pretender; unlike Atterbury he fawned on George I on the latter’s 
accession to the throne. He seems indeed to have been always ready 
to turn renegade; at the Restoration he had ee very abruptly 
from Presbyterian to Anglican. His munificence dates largely folk 
after he had reached his eightieth year; he had no children and had 
provided amply for-one or more nephews, largely by means of his 
peeeane or influence in his diocese. His patronage of the members of 

incoln College, of which he had been sometime rector, is one of the 
more pleasing features of his career. 

Dr. C. E. Wurtina, in his Nathaniel Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham 
(1674-1721) and his diocese (S.P.C.K.; published for the Church 
Historical Society, 1940, 16s.), contributes toward his biography a 
fairly impartial but almost completely uncritical collection of anecdotes, 
an apology that avoids the principal issues, and a fervent eulogy’ He 
appears to have followed an early eighteenth-century memoir (published 
in the Camden Miscellany, vol. ix) and an Zxamination of Crewe’s life, 
published in 1790, and itself an apology forhim. Itis doubtful whether 
there exist adequate materials for a long biography of Crewe; he 
himself published nothing; very few of his letters survive, and his 
yor was isters appear to be lost. But it is certain that Dr. Whiting 
has not made full use of such materials as exist ; thus he does not print 
Crewe’s surviving letters in full; he does not mention his vote in 1714; 


there is no sign that he has consulted the Privy Council Registers in 
order to ascertain Crewe’s attendance. An offensive passage about 
Bishop Burnet, reproducing — statements, is perhaps 


the worst thing in the book : we 


returned to England in July 1689. . . . He only arrived in London two days 
before the iration of the time for taking the oaths [of allegiance to William 
and Mary ant of supremacy]. The House of Lords had adjourned three days 
before the final day. One of his biographers says that the adjournment had 
been chiefly promoted by Burnet, who hoped that thereby the see of Durham 
would become vacant and William had promised it to him if the bishop did 
not take the oaths. There is no doubt that Burnet always had his eye on 
Durham. . . . Crewe uaded “ his countryman,” Sir Thomas Stamp, to 
call a guild, and thus he was enabled to take the oaths in the Guil on 
tke last day but one. 


The last possible day for taking the oaths was 31 July. Now the 
Journals of the House of Lords show that it met every day in July 
except on Sundays, and 8 July; while the statute shows that, so far as 
the oaths were concerned, it would not have mattered if the House of 
Lords had been abolished; they were to be taken in one or other of 
certain specified places, and the House of Lords was not among them. 
While Burnet appears to be a particular object of Dr. Whiting’s dislike, 
an attack on the second earl of Clarendon is almost equally unjustifiable. 
The best passages in the book are those dealing with the diocese 
and palatine jurisdiction of Durham; and one must be grateful for a 
description of Crewe in 1687 by the bishop of Ely: “ the weak, vain 
man of Durham.” Lacking ability, Crewe attempted by courtliness 
and compliance to achieve that position in the government which he 
appears to have considered due to his birth and to his rank as a bishop. 
The book is well illustrated with portraits and views. E.8.pEB. 
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Tue biographers of Judge Jeffreys, whether hostile or friendly, 
appear to have been attracted mainly by his notoriety; and have failed 
to undertake the patient investigation necessary for anything like a 
final judgement on him. The ultimate problem is whether he was a 
man of principle whose views coincided with those of Charles II and 
James II, or whether he was merely seeking his fortune by vigorous 
and illimitable compliance with their wishes. The main difficulty, 
~— from the technical legal questions, is one of materials: very few 
of his private papers have survived, or of the state tp of the reign 
of James II; while the reliability of the reports of speeches made by 
Jeffreys, and of the trials in which he took part, has been questioned 
and requires proper appraisal. 

It is not much of a compliment to say that Dr. H. Montgomery 
Hyde, in his Judge Jeffreys (Harrap, 1940, 12s. 6d.), has produced a 
better life of him than any of his predecessors. Its particular merit is 

“that it brings together much uncollected information about Jeffreys’ 
private affairs; and a new date, 1645, for his birth is more satisfactory 
than 1648, that hitherto current. As regards Jeffreys’ public career, 
a few pages on his handling of equity cases are of some interest; the 
book contains little else that is new or important; it does not discuss 
Sir William Holdsworth’s aceusation, that Jeffreys was responsible for 
the deterioration of the bench in James II’s reign; and errs badly on 
the number of executions following the Bloody Assize. In general Dr. 
Hyde is fairly impartial; and, such as it is, tells his story very well. 

Jefferys possessed considerable intellectual powers, but was in- 
sufficiently trained and in a bad school. His manner in court was such 
that one victim, Lodowick ae calls him “‘ that bawling devil.” 
His savagery and cruelty are fully established; attempts to exculpate 
him on the ground that they were due to illness only lead to the further 
charge, that he ought in that case to have resigned. Dr. Hyde repeats 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s arguments in defence of Jeffreys in the 
cases of Algernon Sidney and Alice Lisle; moderate contemporary 
opinion as expressed by Evelyn was dissatisfied as regards Sidney’s 
case; no report of “‘ Lady ” Lisle’s trial was published at the time, but 
contemporaries would scarcely have accepted Stephen’s views. 

Dr. Hyde reproduces three unfamiliar portraits of Jeffreys; the 
authenticity of the third, that at Taunton Castle, is questiona ae 

E. 8. pz B. 


Nor even the war has interrupted the good work which the Cham- 
plain Society and the Hudson’s Bay Record Society carry on, separately 
or in combination. Of the two volumes under review, The Colnett 
Journal (Toronto: the Champlain Society, 1940) is one of the regular 
issue of the Society publications. It is notable because it contains 
Captain James Colnett’s log and journal of the momentous voyage in 
1789, which brought Spanish and British counterclaims on the North 
American Pacific coast to an issue. It was Colnett’s stout refusal to 
let his country down which saved the future British Columbia for 
Canada. Colnett, an old navy man, who was sailing on a trading 
venture when made prisoner, was as resolute as his unprotected con- 
dition permitted, and he had at least the satisfaction of calling his 
captor, Esteban José Martinez, a ‘‘ G—d d—d Spaniard.” His journal, 
unearthed in the Public-Record Office as recently as 1935, tells of the 
seizure of his ship the Argonaut, his imprisonment in Mexico, and his 
return after release to trading between North America and China. 
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The writer was a plain, blunt fellow, with an obstinate mind, over- 
excited by his adventures, but never owning defeat. His journal has 
some vivid pictures of conditions, about 1790, in a Spanish-American 
colony, and of trading difficulties with Japan and China. On the 
evidence of this Journal, Colnett’s trading career was not successful, 
but at least he sold the residue of his American furs to the East India 
Company for £9760, and the associates for whom he traded received 
210,000 dollars from Spain in settlement of their claims. On the same 
evidence he deserves a statue somewhere on Vancouver Island. 

The second volume, Minutes of Council, Northern Department, 
1821-31, issued jointly by the Hudson’s Bay Record Society and the 
Champlain Society (London and Toronto, 1940), makes a more complex 
and important contribution to North American history. The H.B.C. 
deserves the gratitude and support of all serious students in North 
America for promoting the publication of important sections of the 
Company archives. the face of it the minutes of any council, 
however important, make heavy reading, but these transactions mark . 
the start of a great era in H.B.C. history, its junction with its old rival, 
the North-West Company. Thanks are due to the imagination of all 
concerned ‘in ucing this volume. The Minutes are admirably 
annotated by Mr. Harvey Fleming, a student deep in the correspondence 


of the period ; there is a really notable introduction by Professor Innis 
of Toronto, and, at the end, as was the case with the other H.B.C. 
volumes, there is a quite perfect biographical appendix of all the 
persons mentioned in minutes and correspondence. From intro- 


ductory es and biographies there gradually emerges the 
ity ac 


hievements of a great man, Governor George Simpson. 
fessor Innis has paid eee tribute to his administrative genius 
in the introduction, and Mr. Harvey Fleming, in his mosaic of annota- 
tions, selections from business and private correspondence and 
excerpts from Simpson’s private Book of Servants’ Characters, has 
with subtle skill built up the impression of a character almost too 
interesting to be true. Sevenser Simpson, with all his caution and 
love of “ oeconomy ” and absorption in unending work, had not only a 
dashing gift for action, but also an artistic eye for character, and hit 
off his underlings in happy phrases. Even in business letters he was 
anything but commonplace—of mismanagement across the Rockies 
he wrote, “ Everything appears to me on the Columbia on too extended 
a scale except the Trade—and he mixed shrewd insight with caustic 
humour in his summaries of the characters of the Company’s servants. 
With his friends he was an ideal correspondent. 
Thanks to these volumes from the Company’s archives, material is 
being rapidly accumulated for the definitive biography of the = 
Governor. J. L. M. 


Dr. SHOTWELL’s series on the relations between Canada and the 
United States, under the auspices of the ane Endowment for 
International Peace (Yale University Press : e Ryerson Press, 
Toronto: Oxford ee Press), has received two useful additions. 
Max Savelle’s Di ic History of the Canadian Boundary, 1749- 
1763 (Oxford University Press, 1941, 158. 6d.) and Professor A. L. 
Burt’s The United States, Great Britain, and British North America 
from the Revolution to the establishment of peace after the War of 1812 
(Oxford University Press, 1940, 20s.) may be regarded as earlier 
chapters in the diplomatic studies so admirably continued, to 1875, 
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by Professor Shypee’s book on later Canadian—American relations. 
Both volumes justify the editor’s claim, for his authors, of ‘‘ unshaken 
objectivity.” 

Mr. Savelle’s volume has the less fortunate, although not the less 
interesting subject; for nothing seems, on the surface, more futile 
than negotiations, doubtfully sincere, which end in mere frustration. 
Such, indeed, were the diplomatic exchanges between Britain and 
France from the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle until Pitt, by the conquest 
of Canada, solved British problems and ended the argument. But 
it is well to be reminded how far-stretched in these doubtful years 
was the struggle for territorial advantage in North America. It 
extended from Canada and Newfoundland in the north-east, throu 
the St. Lawrence valley and the Great Lakes to the Ohio and the 
lower Mississippi in the south-west. As Mr. Savelle shows, frontiers 
and boundaries could hardly be said to exist. Any solution along 
the line of ‘“‘ spheres of influence,” if ever possible, was rudely dis- 
missed when Wolfe and Amherst ended French ambitions. Mr. 
Savelle makes the suggestive comment that, even if the two mother 
countries could have patched up some sort of agreement about 1750, 
“it was quite possible that there might have been war between the 
French and British colonists.” 

While most of the subject-matter of Professor Burt’s volume has 
already found chroniclers, the book has the conspicuous merit of 
giving in continuous narrative and with notable fairness and objec- 
tivity, a history of Anglo-American relations in North America from 
1783 to 1818. Professor Burt writes with freshness and suggestive- 
ness. He thinks that ‘‘ both Britain and the United States violated 
the Treaty of Paris from the very beginning,” but very properly 
deprecates the national animus with which both British and American 
writers have kept alive the old recriminations. He has drawn word 
pictures of French Canadian unrest under French revolutionary 
propagarida; of a curious Irish strain in the pre-war agitation before 
the United States declared war in 1812; and of American infiltration 
into upper Canada prior to hostilities. He judges that the conquest 
of Canada had less importance as a motive in America than others 
have thought, and he is “ not inclined to hold that there would have 
been no war, if there had been an Atlantic cable in 1812.” British 
readers, anxious to know their North America better owe the editor, 
and Professors Burt and Shypee, a debt of gratitude for providing, 
with one little break (1818-1849), an accurate, just, and most readable 
account of Anglo-American relations in North America from the 
Revolution down to the settlement of major issues in ae 

J. L. M. 


THe latest “ Oxford Pamphlets” (nos. 45-49; 4d. each) are: 
The Jewish Question, by Mr. James Parkes; Germany’s “ New Order,” 
by Mr. Duncan Wilson; Canada, by Mr. Graham Spry; Jtalian 

oreign Policy, by Miss Barbara Ward, an excellent survey, but 
rather too much occupied with the events of the second half of 1940; 
and Holland and the War, by Professor G. N. Clark, a remote but 
distinguished descendant of Sir William Temple’s Observations on the 
United Provinces. The Oxford University Press also ne Lies 
as Allies: an Indictment of Hitler, by Viscount Mau (2nd ed., 
1941; 6d.), which sets out Hitler’s practice with suitable quotations; 
and Decision, by Mr. Lionel Curtis (6d.), which deals with the need 
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for international organisation and the importance of leadership. The 
same Press also publishes a new series of pamphlets, “ America faces 
the War” (6d. each), of which nine have so far appeared. The first, 
Mr. Roosevelt Speaks, a reprint of four of the President’s speeches, 
indicates the general purpose of the series; it is intended primarily 
to ap to American reason or sentiment on behalf of Britain and 
our allies. Perhaps the most noteworthy is 1917 and 1941, by Mr. 
Frederick B. Artz, a brief and excellent account of the miscarriages 
of the last twenty-five years in so far as they concern Americans, and 
of that ound for them which is so easily overlooked when the 
conduct of the victors in the last war-is examined. Some of the 
series are mainly informative; E. Y. Hartshorne’s German Youth 
and the Nazi Dream of Victory, an:account of some of the. factors 
leading to the acceptance of Nazism, is an important specimen of this 
class. 


To his own series, “ Current Problems,’ Dr. Ernest Barker has 
contributed Ideas and Ideals of the British Empire (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 3s. 6d.). The treatment is mainly historical and the book 
is strongly coloured by its author’s liberal views and optimistic spirit ; 
in its emphasis of the idea of trusteeship it reflects the attitude of 
the enlightened administrator; one wonders how it would read in 
New Zealand or in Kenya, not to mention places outside the Empire. 
But the study of history cannot go far-without imaginative sympathy ; 
the book should prove valuable to the teacher of history as well as 
informative to the general reader. The first of a new series, “‘ African 
Welfare,” Miss Margery Perham’s Africans and British Rule (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. 6d.) makes an interesting complement to it. 
While she attempts to justify British government to some of those 
who have come under it, Miss Perham makes no attempt to conceal 
its shortcomings and notices the clash between the settler and the 
English-trained administrator. Neither book pavege pays -sufficient 
attention to the value of enterprise not only to the settlers them- 
selves, but also to the peoples among whom they have settled. 

Reprints from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 24, 
no. 2 (October 1940), include ‘‘ The Evolution of the Art of Printing ” 
by the librarian, Dr. Henry Guppy, reprinted with additions (2s.); 
it deals with Gutenberg and some of his contemporaries, and the 
various earlier forms of printing; it includes a number of attractive 
facsimiles. Further, there are Mr. F. Taylor’s article on “ The 
Hatton Wood Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library ”’ (ls. 6d.), 
an account of a large collection of charters and deeds at nt 
deposited in the library; and “ The Captivity of a Royal Witch : 
the Household Accounts of Queen Joan of Navarre, 1419-21,” by 
Mr. A. R. Myers (ls. 6d.), non the treatment of Henry IV’s 
widow. Among other reprints Mr. ¥. Taylor’s “Some Manuscripts 
of the ‘ Libelle of Englyshe Polycye’”’ (2s.), is a specialist’s study ; 
and Mr. Alan Keen’s “ A Short Account of the Recently Discovered 
Copy of Edward Hall’s ‘ Union of the Noble Houses of Lancaster 
and York,’ ee for its anes t ee ” su oh that the 
manuscript notes have something to do with some o es 8 
some nt en 

Volume of the Bulletin (1941; 2s. 6d.) commemorates Dr. 
Guppy 8 services as librarian from the inauguration of the library in 
1899 and includes a bibliography of his writings; among other articles 
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it includes an admirably edited list of the books and MSS. belonging 
to Scipio le Squyer, deputy chamberlain of the Exchequer from 1620 
to 1659. The volume also includes an index of the first twenty-five 
volumes of the Bulletin. E. 8. Dz. B. 


Mr. Cec, Braton’s photographs of air-raid damage to London 
buildings make History under Fire (Batsford, 1941, 88. 6d.) a melancholy 
necessity for students of London history, as a truthful and vivid record 
of the end of things loved for their beauty and their memories and of a 

lorious though sombre addition to the long story of our capital city. 
e commentary by Mr. James Pope Hennessy, intended—he writes— 
to preserve “a few of the associations of bombed buildings,” fulfils 
that modest purpose by a seemingly fortuitous offering of guide-book 
information and wanders at large in the history of London and even 
of England. It should please readers who admire self-confidence in 
historical and aesthetic judgements and are not tired of sneers at the 
Victorians. 


ErReata IN JUNE NUMBER. 
1, 2, for 440 read 400. 
n. 1, for Greve read Grove. 
n. 4, for Lavresky read Lavrosky. 
7, n. 6 and p. 18, n. 2, after Ibid, add II, 
p. 83, the name of the publishers of A. J. P. Taylor, The Habsburg Monarchy, 
should read Macmillan and Company. 
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RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History, from September 1938. The Historical Associa- 
tion is obliged to the many publishers who present copies of their new pub- 
lications to the Association’s library, where they are available for inspection 
by members. During the absence of Mr. A. T. Milne on military service the 
liste are being wed by Miss H. M. Friend, who will be glad to receive 
corrections and additions ; these should be addressed to the Historical Associa- 
tion, c/o The Roborough Library, University College of the Sovith-West, 
Exeter. 

ELem. = Elementary, ages 6~14. 
Sec. = Secondary, ages 14-17. 
Apv. = Advanced, age 17+. 


Baxer, J. N. L. An atlas of the war. Oxford pamphlets on world 
affairs, no. 22. Revised edn. Clarendon Press, 1941. 30 pp. 15 
with explanatory text. 3d. [Smc. & Apv.] (258) 


Beatrice, H. R. H. the Princess. In Napoleonicdays. Extracts from 
the private diary of Augusta, Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, Queen 
Victoria’s maternal grandmother. Selected and translated. Murray, 
1941. vii + 237 pp., illus. 78. 6d. [Sxo. & Apv.] (259.). 


Brett, 8. Reep. A history of the British Empire. Nelson, 1941, 
x + 539 pp., maps. 4s. 6d. [Szc. & Adv.] (260.) 


Dancz, E.H. British and foreign history. Book 2. New Hurope and 
the new world. 16th to 18th centuries. Longmans, 1941. x + 212 p 
maps, illus. 3s. 6d. [ExEM.] (261) 


' Hennincs, M. A. Modern European history, 1660-1939. mae 
Tutorial Press, 1941. 292 pp., illus. 48.6d. [Sxc.] (262.) 


Horrasin, J. F. An atlas-history of the second great war. Vol. 3. 
July 1940 to Feb. 1941. Nelson, 1941. 113 pp. 38. 6d. [Apv.] (263.) 


P co Ramsey. A brief history of our own times. 3rd edn., with © 
ye 1933-1939. Philip, 1940. viii + 336 pp., maps. Te. 6d. 
(264.) 

Somervett, D. C. Modern Britain, 1870-1939. Methuen, 1941. 
ix + 209 pp., maps. 48. [Src. & Apv.] (265.) 


Srern-RuBartTH, Epaar. A short history of the Germans. Duck- 
worth, 1941. 160 pp., two maps, table of events. 3s. 6d. [Apv.] (266.) 


TicKNER, F’. W. (ed.). An anthology of modern memoirs. With notes 
and questions by A. J. J. Ratcliff. Nelson, 1940. viii + 303 pp. 1s. 6d. 
[Szo. & Apv.] (267.) 


TicxneR, F, W. (ed.). An anthology of modern historical fiction. With 
notes and questions by A. J. J. Ratcliff. Nelson, 1939. xiv + 272 RP: 
ls. 6d. (Seo. & Apv.] \ (268.) 








